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To the Editor of the New Fra: 


| was not disposed to continue a discussion 


' 
of the Arlington outrage, of the proscribing of | 
some of the nations patriots, because of their | 
color ; but I am forced in defense, to send this | 
communication. 
to gaze fully, and in an unfavorable view, at- 
tending circumstances, for I believed that no | 
bad spirit impelled the colored men who might 


i was not disposed to bring 


that | 
though they might be convicted of suggesting | 


be forced to bear the present brunt ; 


or assenting to voluntary proscription, it was 


with the view to remember their once brave 


companions in arms, who re neglected last | 
year. 

You cannot find in anything | have said on 
the subject, a charge blaming the Grand Army | 
of the Republic, for 1 was not prepared to do 
30; 
Army of the Republic, marked out where, the 
colored soldier should be buried at Arlington. 


it is not my impression that the Grand 


I do not know that it ordered or suggested two | 
sets of exercises on the occasion of the late 
strewing of flowers at Arlington. It was these | 
facts I designed to notice, and to do so simply, | 
with the hope of having the distinction dose 
away with, 

+ The writer of the article in your last, which 
refers to me, told me that he had noticed through 
the Washington daily press, ** a discrimination 
against the graves of colored soldiers at Ar- 


lington in the ceremonies on Decoration Day,” 
before any remarks passed between me and bim, 
on the subject. 

The fucts in the case are : 
buried at Arlington, without regard to what 
State they hailed from, what corps they are re- 
corded as being connected with, are buried to | 
themselves ; because of their col 
buried within the Arlington Cemetery lines, in 
proximity to where the general exercises are 
held: not out ef the grounds, as some inay be 
led to infer ; to themselves it is true, away, in 
the corner if you please, by the wayside, cor- 
responding to the negro pew in some churches ; | 
in, if [ mistake not, that part of the cemetery 
set apart as a kind of ‘‘Potter’s field’’ for what | 
used to be called poor’unknown * contra} 
bands.” 

It was not necessary to have two sets of ex- 
ercises ; the two exercises in question were with- 
in one burrying ground, one enclosure; the | 
colored graves were passed in going to and from | 
the white graves; yes! in going to the favorite | 

| 
i 
| 


the colored heroes 


r; they are 


spot, where the loyal and the disloyal are bur- | 
ried side by side; when those who arranged | 
the plots, found space for the enemy, who 
fought against the nation, the exclus- 
ion of the black hero who died defending 
it. Why was not the discrimination as to | 
where parties should be buried made, instead 
of on color, made to discriminate between the , 
friends and the enemies of the nation, so as 
not to necessitate, as some one would have the 


to 


| 9 
| moves. 


‘its musketry and cavalry, was not successful 


prison cell with a white man 
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trunk remaining a8 a habitation for venomous 
serpents in secret. Galileo said ‘the earth 
Popery said imprison him! But how | 
impotent has might heen over right in this case; 


| so also in all cases where right is at tlie basis. 


But five years ago General O. ©. Howard said 
“the negro shall be educated through the length 
and breadth of this land.’ No less fallible a 
man than the Pope says he has committed fraud. | 
But the negro is sti! 
fraud is established. 

When I perceive this perversion of right, I 
am forced to say there has been no righteous- 
ness in this nation, for I endorse the paraphrase 


being educated, and no 


that I once saw of righteousness, which ex- 


plained it to be raghfeous with one syllable left 

So that right | 
iz the root of righteousness, and radicalism is ' 
indi- j 


out, and r7ght with two left out 

‘teousness in practice ; honoring an 
vidual as 2 nation in respect to his rights, for | 
the law of the the law of the other. 
Whatever elevates, refines, honors the one, pro- , 
duces a like effeet upon the other. Education | 
itself is only uplifting as tt portrays right; 


one is 


war as it is based upon the cause of right. The 
late civil war, millioned strong with its men, 


through the iron energy of the Government ; 
but the triumph came out of the righteousness 
of the cause. 

Yet there still remain huge blocks of gnarled | 


oaks of prejudice, which encumber the field of 


equal rights, and they need to ve dug up from 
the Our Constitution is truly radical. 
The great framers never intended handing down 


root. 


to posterity anything short of a radical Consti- | 
tution. 

Bat I question whetber our administration is | 
radical, whether our people are reconstructed | 
into right, when such things as the following | 
exist: “No negro shall testify in court; no 
negro shall sit in the same car with a white 


‘man: no negro shall sit in the same pew in 


church with a white man: no negro shall receive | 


the blessed sacrament by the side of the white 


man; ay, even no negro shall be in the same 

Now, your | 
schools, and your churches, are wholly responsi- 
ble for such a State of affairs, inasmuch as they 
grow our legislators, our administrators, our 
chief magistrates, our diyines. Hence our radi- | 
cal reconstruction must begin at the root—-?.e., | 
in the school-house and church ; there the tree 





will grow and spread its branches, protecting 
Jew, Greek and Gentile, Chinese, African and | 
Indian alike in the pleasant shade of righteous- | 
ness which exalteth a nation. And now that’ 
we live in these matchless times, inthis match- 
less country, let all the people take part, in | 
word and deed, in this grand work—of such | 
reconstruction as establishes right; for right | 
only exalteth a nation. 

| beg pardon fer the space I have oceupied | 
in expressing my views of radicalism. 


From the New York Observer. 


Is the Negro Dying Out? 


BY REV. CHARLES EF, LORD. 


Nothing is more evident in history than | 
when an inferior race melts away like snow un- 
der the sun, the reason lies in the fact that all 


| as the telescope tells us of suns revolving | 


| the elements of vitality in that race are ex- 
hausted, and the race dies out simply because 
| there is no stamina in the constitution sufli- 
| cient to recuperate. Thus before the great | 
| conquering dynasties of the old world, inferior 
| races were always elevated by contact with su- 
| perior races, or dynasties, if there was vitality 
enough in them to live. ‘The history of human | 
| progress has ever been the stronger party help. | 
| ing the weaker, provided the weak had any-: 


impression go abroad, that there is a necessity 
because of the colored soldiers being out of the 
way, for two sets of exercises? But there is no 
such necessity, were all white there would not 
have been two setts of exercises on the day in 
question. Why attempt to deny the trath? 
Then it isa fact, that a marked contrast was 
perceptible in the arrangements for the two ex- 























ercises in question. I do not say; Ihave not, 
pretended to aflirm, who is to blame, but I do | 
call on whoever has controll in the case, to | 
have the stigma on the nation removed ; not to | 
continue to proscribe the country’s defender be- | 
cause of his color. Let their, should-be rever- 
ed bodies, be removed from a proscribing spot, 
at the cost of if needs be, (I do not demand it,) 
the removing of those who have less claim to 
the respect of the nation. 


| 


| 
Gro. ‘tT. Downtna. | 
me 


A View of Radicalism from How- | 
ard University. 


—_—_ ‘A 


BY}, AUGUSTUS STRAKFER. 


Just at this time, now that the jong winter of 
our discontent has passed away, we are most 
liable to mistake between radicalism, fanatic- | 
ism, policy and right. Such mistakes are to ! 
be found in our journals; which are daily in- 
novating beliefs, and interpreting words ac- 
cording to popular political interpretation, as 
expressed and acted out by a majority of Amer- | 
ican citizens, who once ruled by dintof might, | 
and with no vestige of right. The term radi- | 
cal is said, by this class of persons referred to, 
to mean evil with a (d) to begin with. And in | 
this belief your pro-slavery population used, 

id are at present using, the term as a cluak 
tur much evil. Albeit the 15th amendment, 
which is a bud of freedom, saspicion is excited 
in the minds of honest men as to what is gen- 
uine radicalism; while all agree that # radical | 
reconstruction isneeded. Such as will place 
us upon a basis of permanent safety, and en- 
sure to us in the fullest extent, life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. The fifteenth amend- 
ment does not eusure this. Itis only an open 
ing wedge capable of splitting asunder the 
huge blocks of caste and prejudice. 

If we look at the word radical, we tind that 
it isderived fromthe word radix, meaning a 
root. 





j 





So that it means, both in polities and 
religion, native,clean, pure, thorough, total, 
permanent. 
of the trees, and every tree which bringeth not 
forth good fruit must be hewn vows whether it 
is in the federal North or the rebel South. 
And this axe is not yet laid at the roct of the 
trees; nor will it he until the Hon. Charles | 
Sumner’s supplementary bill of rights is law. 
Such a bill will cut through all forms, scums 
and shams to the very core, and establish the 
principles of right. 
construction which wil! not do this, is unsound 
as a basis, dangerous as a structure, end is 
not radical. 

Radicalism is a fundamental truth which 
draws straight lines between right and wrong. 
It is not a policy which is a “ science of calcu- 
lations and combinations arising out of times, 


The axe must be laid to the root 


circumstances, and places, and cannot be re- | 


duced to absolute simplicity and certainty ;"’ 
but it is @ principle which cares not for num- 


bers or position, for black or white, but is in| 


concert with humanity and love to God. - And 
such is the radicalism needed to lop off square 
with the ground vile weeds. And those who 
undertake the task must be strong in the faith 
of the righteousness of the cause, ever though 
their enemies call it their hobby; for there is 
but one true method of dealing with wrong, and 
that is, to uproot it, root and branch, and clear 
the way for right ; expecting, at the same time, 
persecution and stumbling-blocks as you move 
forward in the field of weeds left behind by 
those who only lopped off the branches, the 


| cation, 


And any measure of re- | 


thing in it tobe helped: sometimes deteriora- 
tion in the inferior race has proceeded so far | 
that it actuaily dies out bya slow consumption, 
and becomes extinct because it has nothing in 
it capable of life. Before Columbus discovered 
America, some Indian tribes were far on their 


way to extinction, the result of a growing de- | 


generacy and perpetual war among themselves. 


One great reason why the Indians have melted | 


away, will be found in the fact that they do not 
like work. Labor is the first condition of civ- 
ilization, its very life, and the only way it can 
thrive and he perpetuated. Now,the African 
race presents a great contrast, in that it is ca- 
pable of work. ‘he Indians could not he 
made to work, but what labor has not the 
colored race performed in our country since 


| their first landing in Jamestown, Virginia? If 
that labor has been compelled, it is yet labor | 
| Voluntarily or involuntarily, how much labor | 
has been done in this land by the African! | 


Nor is it true that the negro will only work as 
he is forced into it by tue whip of the slave- 
holder. With fair inducements he wil! work 
as traly under freedom as under siavery. And 


‘it is this capability that makes the future so 


bright for this race. While the In‘ian tribes 
have constautly diminished in population, the 
uegro race has as cofstantly increased; and 
one great secret of this will be found in fact 


that, anlike the Indians, there has been made | 


Known in this race a great adaptation for work. 
‘True,this labor has been mostly of the simplest 
nature bat stillithas been work, work that has 


added millions to the industrial resources of the | 


South, and opened a market for its sreat staple, 
cotton, all over the world. ‘hus we see that 


| while the [ndian tribes have avoided all labor, 


and were happy only in the chase, in fishing, 
or in war, the colored population, becoming 
assimilated to the new conditions of their ex- 
istence in America, have rapidly increased in 
numbers and civilization, even under the un- 
friendly influences of slavery 

A race that can support themselves, and 
their masters too, and enable them to grow 
wealthy, and through their own wit add mil- 
lions of dollars every year to the country, can- 
not be looked npon as made up only of bone 
and muscle; they cannot be degraded into mere 
animal machines, and considered tiseless with- 
Out supervision of their masters. The law of in- 


crease of civilization and population demands, | 


as corregated to it, the law of work. Tne In- 
dians have never developed the possibilities for 
labor that mark the African race, and because 


| of this we see a noted contrast, and believe that 


if its progress has been upon the whole so good 
under the writhering blight of slavery, that 
there will be a wonderful change for the better 
under the favorable conditions of liberty, eda- 
and Christian influences. Who can 
tell what may be evolved from the industrial 
energies of the people, when those energies 
are directed into the channel of useful labor ? 


; The future of the black race is most hopeful, , 
when we consider the remarkable constitutional | 


traits that are revealed in their patieoce, enda- 
rance, forbearance, and attachment to home 
and family. What is called quick aud spirited, 


what goes often by the name of a “word and a) 


_ blow,’’ what takes upon itself the warlike atti- 
|‘ ude of instant redress for injury real or imag- 
ined, are generally lucifer matches which igmite 
flaines that often burn up, at a red heat, indis- 
criminately all sorts of persons, But growth 
and useful development is better than confla- 
gration, and although sometimes the destruc- 
tion stage may be necessary to usher in somo- 
thiog immeasurably better than would be un- 
folded by @ wornout civilization, yet the great 





' often those virtues least appreciated. 
I believe that the African race does possess 
peculiar traits of character, that under suitable 


world. How could any race have borne better 
the embarrassment and the injustice of slavery, 
than the black race? The reason cannot be 
| that this race was incapable of self defence— 
were wholly destitute of all spirit and. courage. 
It cannot be said that the negro patiently la- 
bored and suffered, and meekly bore the wrongs 
of slavery because there was in him no element 
of manly worth, heroism, or courage. It is too 
late in the day to assert this, when I’ve read 
of the important services the colored race ren- 









virtues that underlie the noblest progress are 


cultivation will give to it a bigh position in the | 


dered the country in our great civil war. Many 
a battle-field has witnessed soldiers as coura- 
geous and self-sacrificing among the blacks as 
the white class. The lives of the African race 


, were offered up as freely and cheerfully in de- 


fence of the Constitution and the Government | 
as were the sacrifices made by soldiers of an | 
Anglo-Saxon or Celtie origin. And is it asked | 


| what was that necessary policy that best brough: | 


eut the latent energies of the colored race, and | 
infased with it a courage, skill, and an endu- 
rance before imagined impossible’ 1 reply, 
colored regiments, battalions of men without a! 
trace 0 white, either on their banners or their 
tuces :and, when the carnage of battle field was | 
over, end the deafening roar of musketry and | 
cannon was succeeded by the quiet slumber of | 
death, then, éhen, upon the red field of war | 
lay the sons of Africa, side by side with white 
soldiers. and whose last whispering words often ' 
were, * Lt is sweet to die fur our country.”’ 
But the possibilities of the African race are | 
great, when we reflect, upon their emotional 
und sympathetic nature as related to their re- | 
ligious susceptibilities. This race does have a | 
peculiar type of religious sensibility. It does 
carry, in the very framework of their minds 
and hearts, something that every intelligent 
observer sees to he essentially different from , 


| the character of the white population of our | 
, country. 


There is an African idiosynerasy | 
impossible to imitate, and peculiarly character- | 
istic of the black race; not more sharply de- 


' fined is the Jewish mind than is the universal | 


stamp of the African mind. Their very civili- 
zation belongs to the tropics ; and it is a civili- 
zation far more favorable to Christianity than 
that which often appears in the white race. 
Who that has been a resident of the South, 
has mingled freely in their religious congrega- 
tions and listened to their melodies, so true to | 
nature and so destitute of art—who that has , 
observed their soul for music, and yet noticed 

their perfect simplicity, that has not been | 
struck with the wide contrast between the blacks 


, and the whites? 


Now, areall the African race traits to be | 
merged in other races, sothat they shall lose | 
all that distinguishes them from the white | 
class? Ratheris not the African for Africa | 
just as truly as the Anglo-Saxons are for the | 
temperate zone? May not the tropics yet) 
reveal a civilization not more unique in its na- 
ture than luxuriant, and beautiful as that vege- | 
tation which blooms with a perpetual green | 
and is fragrant with the incense of perpetual | 
flowers. Is this diversity of civilization to be | 
worked upon as a determent, to be viewed as 
reflecting upon that fair Anglo-Saxon type? 

Aather as we view the stars, so different, shin- | 
ning down upon us from the blue sky; rather | 


around suns, and worlds each unique with their | 
peculiar color, form, motion, climate and dis- | 
tances ; so also On this earth God intends to} 


| be glorified with endless diversity of mental, | 


moral and physical development,- and involve 
from the mighty whole a nobler beauty than | 
would appearin that sameness which would | 
grow from one universal type of manhood. 

Is it not evident that the colored race have a 
destiny of their own? Should they not be en- 
couraged to emulate the white race. not by a} 


. . . . . | 
service imitation, not by being ashamed of the | 


color God has given to them, not by ignorins 


those race traits that will always distinguish | 


them from the whites ; but by respecting their | 
own race and color, 


roll on from earth's infancy to its full-grown 
stature, the day may come for an African civi- 
lization, diverseindeed, but, for anght we know, 
as that which has ever visited most favored na- 
tions of the Anglo-Saxon, Norman or Celtic 


| Tace. 


Ny cee 


What is a Day's Work? 


Not afew men who, having been bred to other 


business, enter more or less largely into farm- | 


ing at or after the meridian of life, are imposed 
upon by those in their employ who fail to do a 
fair day’s work, and yet demand a price that 


‘should secure all that a man is capable of ac- 


complishing. We propose to go over the whole 


ground, and indicate what a good man can do, , 


industriously working ten hours, 
where men are hired by the month, they are 
expected to make in pleasant weather about 
eleven hours in the summer, as there are pum- 
berless days during the season when, in conse- 
quence of rain or some other cause, they work 
lesa, if they work at all. Begin with 


WINTER WORK. 


In the matter of cutting wood in the woods 
~an employment which a vast number of men 


follow—one cord and a half of hard wood, cut 


' four feet long and split, and two cords of soft, 


| cut the same length, is all that an average man | 


can do. gIf the trees are short and scraggy. he 


will do @ess, and, under the most favorable 
circoms could not be expected to do more. 
At th -pile, ten hours should suffice to 
saw « cor four-foot wood into sixtcen-inch 


sticks, and split in readiness for the stove. 


employment, ten bushels of rye, fifteen of bar- 
ley, and twenty-five of oats is all that a good 
man can average, working from sun tosun, any 
| day between the first of Iecember and the first 
| of February. 

WORK iN THE SPRING, 


Among the earliest things to be done about 
@ farm is overhauling the barn-yard and stable 
manure-—“ heaping it,” as farmers say. At 
this business, with a good dung-hook and a 
light four-tined fork, a man can easily do thirty 
cart-loads, or about fifteen cords. We have 
known &@ man who threw out of a low hog-yard, 
over a four-fvot fence, twenty-five loads of ‘his 
heaviest and hardest manure innine hou ig- 
ging it all up from the hottom of they rd. 
This was a good day’s work. 

In the transportation of manure to the fil. :, 
aman can fill his own cart (holding half . 
cord) and drive an ox-team a half mile to the 
lot, and take out 15 boads a day, pulling it out 


thing more. 


In the matter of ploughing on fair soils, | 


when the sward is not terribly tough, and the 
ground is not over full of stones, with a good 
yoke of cattle, a man should plow, if the day 
is cool, so that they can be kept steady, not far 
from an acre and do it well. 
pair of horses on the same land will do an acre 
_and a half, and when the soil is sandy or free, 
they will do two acres anda half, cutting a 
furrow six inches deep and the usual width. 

Tn the matter of spreading manure when it 
has been put out into heaps, 30 loads if well 
done, isa good day's. work. 

Taking the common New os ny style of 
planting, a man afier the ground is furrowed, 
should drop his handful of fertilizing material, 
drop his corn, and cover at least a half acre a 
day, if the ground is well prepared beforehand, 
so that soft earth may be readily obtained to 
| cover the corn of potatoes (if they are planted 
in hills, )as the case may be. 

This brings us to 


SUMMER WORK, 


The first time being, or what is called 
‘‘weeding,”’ ufter the corn or potatoes have 
heen cultivated or harrowed, running the im- 
plement twice in each row, and if the hills 
were made in exact squares—as they always 
ought to be-—passing the harrow or cultivator 
both ways, aman can go carefully and well 
over half an acrein aday. And ifthe soil is 
soft, mainly free from stones, and the weeds 
ure notabundant, hecan do an eighth of an 
acre more. 

__ Atthe second time hoeing an acre a day un- 
der the same circumstances will be an easy 11 
| hours’ work, 

All this on average soil. Lf it is light and 
sandy the area should be increased, and if hard 


| Home. 
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Two big Middle Tennesseeans went to Xenia, 
| Ohio, the other day with a few hundred dollars 
‘in their pockets to purchase young short-horned 
: cattle at the great sale held on McMilian’s farm, 
{near thattown. ‘The calf they first fixed eyes 
; on meres up at two thousand dollars and 

knocked down at four thousand. The Middle 
‘Pennesseeans gathered up their mouths for a 
whistle, thrust their enormous fists into their 
breeches pockets and sloped, They arrived 
‘ home without a short-horn. 


on 





their own peculiar idio- ' 
syncrasy of body, mind and heart? As the! 
' great wheel of time turns around and the ages | 


Although | 


In the matter of threshing, another winter | 


into heaps. .If he dumps it, he can do some- | 


A good heavy) 


and tough of course lessened.—Hearth and | 
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20ELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Father Hyacinth ehas been visiting Munich, 
as the guest of Dr. Pollinger, and quite a num- 
her of earnest Catholics met tegether in con- 
ference. 

The litburgieal question, which is dividing 
the German Reformed Church, causes the 
Dutch Reformed Church to look with suspicion 
on the project for union between the two bo- 
dies. 

The Reformed Presbyterian (Old Side) have 
84 ministers and 8.204 communicants. The 


New Side Reformers have about 30 ministers, | 


though it is difficult to keep the run of their 
diminishing numbers stce they expelled Mr. 
Stuart, 


The Board of Delegates of American Israel- 
ites has made arrangements with the Jewish 
Alliance at Paris to have the suffering Russian 


Jews sent«n here not more than 100 at a time. | 


They will be sent West and South. 


The summer camp-meetings are now being | 
i freely advertised. 


Oceau Grove, near Long 
Branch, N. J., has been purebased and fitted 
up fer a grand seaside camp-meeting, conve- 
nient of aceess to New York and Philadel- 


Rev. Edmund I'oulkes, the restive Roman 


Catholic convert, whose pamphlet on “ The | 


Church’s Creed” dissatisfied his Catholic 


friends, has been received back into the English | 


Church. 


The Presbyterian Freedmen’s Committee had 
during last year under its care 29 ministers and 
101 teachers ; 69 churches, which received 667 
on profession; 76 Sanday schools, and 77 day 
schools. 

A movement is annourced in Ifungary, 


headed by Professor Schwicker, looking for the | 


establishment of a Hungarian National Church, 
independent of Rome. He says, in a pamphlet, 
that it is the firm and unchangeable conviction 
of all the Catholics in Hungary that such a 
charch be organized. 

Bishop Verot, of Savannah, Georgia, spoke 
an hour and a half in the Council against in 
fallibility. Having said he regarded a vote in 
favor as a sacrifice, he was interrupted by the 
president. A sentiment in Opposition is yrow- 
ing among the American prelates. 


Mrs. Van Cott has not vet intermitted her 
revival preaching during the hot weather. 
Zion’s Herald reports her great success in Web- 
ster, Massachusetts, where sixty-four have 


| already joined the Methodist church on proba- 


tion, as the fruits of a four weeks’ campaign. 
She is now in Shelburne Fails. 


The Baptist Ministers’ {onference of Boston 
has voted its desire that, tue Missionary Union 
inaugurate a mission té Magsid, under the 
charge of Professor Kyay% The general 
opinion, however, rips t, Pathe has for- 

: fh. 
feited his connection wha ntist body. 


A test vote in the Conpaigoymathe Reformed 
Church, in Paris, rou a majority in 
favor of requiring that all Wio claim to belong 
to this church shou!d assent to the Apostle’s 
Creed. ‘The approaching meeting of the Gene- 
ral Synod will settle the matter. The “ Libe- 
rals’* insist that no sort of creed be imposed. 






‘ 


The restriction in Stephen Girard’s will for 
bidding clergymen to be ellowed to enter the 
buildings of Girard College is still enforced 
| On presenting his ticket ef admission’to the 
| janitor, Dr. Damon, of Honolulu, was asked if 
‘he were not a clergyman, (he wore a white era- 
| vat and a very benevolent face.) and was re- 
fused admission. 


Rev. Titus Coan and wife, the venerable mis- 
! sionaries from the Sandwich Islands, are en- 
, joying their first vacation, after 36 years of la- 
| bor, visiting the United States. He has been 
addressing with greai acceptance the churches 
in Chicago, and will soon return to his own 
| church-—the largest missionary church, we be- 
| lieve in the world. 


| Wedonothear that Bishop ~oxe bas vouch- 
safed any reply to Professor Bartlett's attack, 
which the Bishop had_ solicited, against the 
«laims of Episcopal bishops. Meanwhile, the 
American Churchman, of Chicago, has taken 
| up the cudgel so far as to attemptin two long 
| articles to prove that Mosheim, to whom Pro- 
fessor Bartlett referred, is a prejudiced au- 
thority. 


} 


} 


The New England Methodist Conference 
sent Gilbert Haven and two other delegates to 
| the late Conferrence of the African and the 
| Zion Methodist Local Conferences. ‘The mat- 
| terof consolidation with the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church was supported with no opposition, 
and the Zion Conferrence yoted its approval. 


| 

Five of the members of the Southern Pres- 
| byterian Assembly have signed a protest against 
i the report adopted by the Assembly in refer- 
i rence to the Conference with the Northern 
Church. That report charged Northern Pres 
byterians with a ‘total surrender of fundamen- 
tal doctrine of grace,’’ and placed -its church 
in an implicable attitude. 


The latest Methodist relic is the pulpit Bible 
| used by the father of John and Samuel Wesley. 
| During Philip Phillips's visit to England, he 
' purchased it tor $250. 


{ 
{ 
| 
| 


| but it is reserved for a public institution. 

| Water-street Mission.’ 

| The American Moraviaas, at the decennial 
Moravian meeting, held last year, in Germany, 
pressed the immediate establishment of a Mo- 
ravian mission in theirancestral home of Mora- 
via and Bohemia. 


would allow religious toleration. 


The New York Baptist Pastors’ Conference 
has unanimously resolved no longer to aid the 


New York City Mission since it has adopted 


the union basis. 

‘‘ there is a radical difference of opinion between 

| the Baptists and other Christians connected 
with this society as tu the administration of the 
Christian ordinances.”’ 


A returo hus just been made in the British 
| Parliament of the number of registered places 
| of meeting for public worship in Kogland, up 
' to January 1, 1870. The total is 17,589, be- 
| sides the churches and chapels of the Church 
‘of England, which number 15,121. Of the 
| registered places the Wesleyans have the 

largest number; 5,750. 
| dists next, have 3,126. 

Congregationalists, have 2,252 ; Baptists, 1,818: 
| Roman Uatholics, 639 ; Presbyterians, 124, in 
| three or@anizations ; Unitarians, 108, 


_ The Weekly Register, one of the Roman 
| Catholic journals of Brooklyn, speaks in dis- 
| favor of the recent collections made in New 
| York in Roman Catholic congregations in be- 
| half of the Pope. It says: 


“ We do not think that itis just the thing | 
| to tax us in our poverty for the maintenance of 


| & temporal and political system in Rome with 
| Which the Catholics of these United States have 
| nothing at all to ds. To the snecessor of St. 
| Peter, and to the Head of the Catholic Charch, 

we will give generously and willingly as long 
_as we have anything to give; but to the King 
of the Papal States we owe neither allegiance 
nor one dollar.” 

We are glad to hear & Roman Catholic voice 
| utter such sentiments a8 the above, ‘The intol- 
erance which many Protestants show toward 
Romanists is because such Protestants see 80 
few Romanists entertaining liberal ideas. But 
the Roman Catholic Church is not wholly given 
over to bondage. It contains many noble souls 
| who love freedom, and are not far from winning 
| it for themselves and their brethren. 


According to the account in Evangelical 
Christendom of the revolt of Eastern monas- 
tery in Rome, the Pope ordered it examined. 
The superior refused to receive the examiner, 


the rty was ip good condition. On his 
leaving! the abbot asked him to give his bless- 








that if they did not submi 
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phia. | 
| 


The present owner has 
been offered $600 for it by a private gentleman ; | 
The | 
proceeds of the sale will be given to Mr. Boole’s 


The German committee has 
done nothing about it, although instructed to 
. do so; and now the American Province has 
voted to stir them up, and really find if Austria | 


the policy of establishing mission churches on | 
The reason given is that 


The Primitive Metho- | 
The ludependents, or 


saying that they were obeying rules and that 


ing; but was told that he could net bless the 
disobedient children of the Holy Father. On 
the day alter, a messenger was sent with the 
first of three intimations, warning the monks 
t the monastery ' no more than 93. to 12s, a week, bu 


, Would be sappre sed and they would be panish- 
ed. All of these warnings were neglected by 
the brethren. At last, the Pope sent a letter 
of excommunication ; but door-keeper of the 

‘convent refused tu receive it, as ‘“‘the fathers 


| Were engaged in prayer and had not time to | 


/Tead such waste paper.” The bearer of the 


| document was thus obliged ta throw the paper 
within the walls of the convent and take his de- | 


parture. The monks then obtained passports 
trom the French Government and left Rome; 
but. unfortunately. forgot, before taking their 
departure, to pay their debts, which are said 
to amount to more than $35,000. 


for the past year. The receipts were 527 1,940, 
showing an increase from the living of $5,516, 
and a decrease of $65,057 in legacies. The in 
crease was all in the First Presbytery of New 
York. The debt is $44.602. Kolapoor, India, 
(Mr. Wilder's Independent Mission, which he 
assumed when the American Board suppressed 
its English. schools,) has heen adopted by the 
Presbyterian Board. In the last tive years the 
membership of the mission churches hax 
doubled; the membership in China being 646 
-against 253 then, and the Brazil work having 
grown from 1 church and 33 members to 6 
churches and 262 members. 


Next after the Church Missionary Society, 
the Wesleyan is the largest missionary society 
in Great Britain. Wehave just reeecived an 
abstract of its reportfor last year, and a com 
| parison with last year’s report shows the fol- 
| lowing resulcs. By aditminoution of $22,500 in 
the legacies, the receipts income has decreased 
from $731,246 to $728,754, of which one-fourth 
was received from Canada, Australia, 
West Indies, South Africa, and India. This 
like most English missionary societies, includes 
what we would call a domestic as well as a 
foreign department, having its snissions among 
all the EKnglish-speakin 
colonies. The members in Ceylon, India, and 
China have increased from 2,269 to 2,468, of 
whom more than half are in Southern Ceylon, 
where quite a revival has been enjoyed. Ip 
South Africa among the colonists and natives 
are 12,071 members—547 more than last year. 
| A very large majority of these are whites. The 
| same is true in Western Africa, where there 
| are 7,676 members, being 58 less than last year. 
|The members in Australia, New Zealand, and 
the Friendly, Fiji, and other islands are 55,556, 
being 3,365 more than last year. In British 
America are 32,029 members, being 114 more 
than last year. In the West Indies are 43,703 
members, an increase of 1,104. The total 
number of members in the mission is 160,283, 
an increase of 6,096. These reports would be 
far more satisfactory if the missions among 
the natives were separately tabulated. 





| The United Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
| Missions received last year $51,867, being con- 
siderably more than the year previous. During 
the year the Chinese mission has heeu given 
up. They have a missionary at Damascus, 41 
communicants, and 271 scholars. In India 
there are 2 churches, with 60 members and 741 
scholars. Their chief mission, of which we 
have often spoken, is that in Egypt, which is 
left entirely in the nands of this society since 
the withdrawal of the German Pilgrim Mission. 
The most promising station is at Osiout, the 
largest city in Upper Egypt, where there are 
66 members, of whom 19 were received the past 
year. ‘The 180 members in Foye are ready to 
support theiz own worship. The contributions 
in Cairo have been $8.50 per member, and the 
church in Osiout has contributed $80 to help a 
neighboring congregation build a church, has 
| supported a colporteur in the town of Osiout 
' and an evangelist in another village, and paid 
‘the expenses cf 6 poor students in the theold- 
| gical sem«nary during the session. 





Prorestantism AND Romanisu.—Dr. Schaff 

| gives the following antitheses : 
~ The principle of Protestantism is evangeli- 
cal freedom in Christ, its aim to bring every 
| soul into direct relation to Christ. Romanism 
puts the Church first and Christ next. Pro- 
testantism reverses theorder. Romanism says: 
Where the Church is (meaning thereby the 
Papal organization,) there is Christ. Protest- 
antism says: Where Christ is, there is the 
Church. Romanism says: Where the Catholic 
tradition is, there is the Bible and the infallible 
rule of faith. Protestantism says : Where the 
| Bible is, there is the true tradition and the in- 
| fallible rule of faith. Romanism says: Where 
good works ure, there is faith and justification. 
| Protestantism says: Where faith is, there is 
| justification and good works. Romanism throws 
| Mary and the suints betweea Christ and the 
believer. Protestantism goes directly to the 
' Saviour. Romanism proceeds from the visible 
' chureh (the Papacy) to the invisible. Protest 
| antism trom the invisible chureh (the true body 
of Christ) to the visible. Romanisin works 
from without, and from the general to the par- 
ticular: Protestantism from within, and from 
the individual to the general. 





/a protest against the tyranny of man on the, 


| basis of the authority of God. It proclaims the 
, Bible to be the only infallible rule of Christian 
faith and practice; and teaches justification by 
zrace alone, as apprehended by a living faith. 
t holds up Christ as all in ali, whose Word is 
all-sufficieat to teach, whose grace is all-suffi- 
| cient tu save. Its mission is to realize the uni- 
versal priesthood and kingship of al! believers 
by bringing them all into direct union and fel- 
lowship with Christ. 

‘* According to Prdtestantism, union with 
Christ is the only true basis of the communion 
of saints; while Romanism mukes visible 
| church union on the basis of union with Christ. 
| We say, The nearer we approach to Christ the 
| nearer we approach to each other. The unity 
we seek is a iree unity, that includes every va- 


lest development ; nota compalsory uniformity, 
that restrains or destroys individual freedum.”’ 
: > . 
Wages in Europe. 


An Interesting Statemeni. 
The Secretaries of Legution to the various 
British Embassies in Continental Europe were 
some time ago directed by their Government 


Work and 


the artisan and indastrial classes, more espe. 
cially in such matters as the proportion which 


other classes, the description of houses or lodg 
wages received by them, with any information 


duction of labor from without, or the reverse. 
These reports have been made and submitted, 
and-they contain much interesting and useful 


Europe, though they are, of course, made from 
an English point ot view. 

According to these reports, then, the wages 
of a skillful artisan, such as a carpenter, joiner, 
| plumber, or smith, in Holland, may be reck- 
oned, in the larger towns, at 16s8., gr about 
$3.50 a week. He works twelve hours a day in 
summer, and his food is very moderate ; yet he 
is reported as being prosperous and happy. In 
Denmark, a first-rate carpenter might contrive 
to earn 26s. a week, and a first-rate bricklayer 
30s. 

Unfortunately, however, seldom is the Dane 
proper the person to earn the highest wages ; 


the word work ; of endurance and thorough- 
ness be has seldom an adequate notion. Hence 
the Swedish artisan comes in and takes the 
' bread from his mouth ; the German enters, and 
| he gets on better than the Dane himself. 
| In Sweden matters are better. The agricul 
tural laborers earns 20d. a day in summer, and 
10d. a day in winter; iron-founders earn 1s. 
8d. to 2s. 10d., and we may take it that skilled 
workmen earn 26. to 3s. 6d. a day. But there 
is not the slightest chance for g foreign artisan 
| to find work there. : , 
In Prussia the journeyman artisan is 
ally an educated and well-to-do maa. 





her- 


or “wandering,” and by visiting 
tures of other States, | 
for the business he intends to pursue. 









: 


From the Foreign Missionary for June we | 
| condense an account of the doings of the Old; 
School Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions | 


the | 


populations of the, 


Protestantism is ! 


the number of those so employed hears to the | 


as to the state of the labor markets, explaining | same area as last year, 
whether they present openings for the intro-| been increased. 


tor the Dane has yet to Iparn the meaning of 


€ not 
only possesses a good technical edacation; but 
following the excellent practice of travelling 
the manufac- 
he acquires ample ability | the acreage ia 


In Saxony wages are not high—they average | late, 
t the Saxon | 


{| $2.50 « year in advance 
5 Copies for $10. 


workman knows how to keep himself and his 
family on that sum, and frequently to lay by 
something which enables bim to purchase a 
small house, and a plot of ground attached to 
it. In Wartemburg the condition cf the labor- 
er is stillbetter. Heisabl-*> indulge in meat | 
as a daily article of food, and even the poorest | 
artisan eats sausages, if una!.le co procure fresh | 
meat. White bread ix still a luxury, and is 
seldom indulged in by the working classes, but 
black or rye broad, which costs four kreatzers , 
or Lid. per pound, forms their habitual con- | 
sumption. Beer is cheap, and is very lareely 
cousumed. And what is most commendable is 
the anxiety felt by the operatives to save up | 
their earnings with a view of establishing a} 
trade for themgelyes, or beeoming small pro- | 
prietors. In Austria the wages of artisuns must | 
be very small, if we can judge by the fact that | 
| agricultural laborers eara less than £3 to £4 
|perannum. Yet the workmen ix Austria is 
| usnally well educated, and he owes much of his | 
refinement to his capacity for innocent amuse- 
ments, and the abundance with which the | 
nieans of it are provided for him by the habits 
and instincts of the socie:y of which he forms a | 
part. 

In Brussels, a good ordinary carpenter, work- 
ing for himself, und having a few pounds of 
| capital or eredit, can earn ds. to 6s. a day, and 
can get plenty of work. 

In France the condition of the workman has | 
greaily improved of late years A journeyman 
‘carpenter who in 1853 earned 4s. a week, in: 
| 1869 earned 43. 93.; a mason, who in 1853 | 
}earned 3s. 7id., in 1869 earned 4s. 43d. per! 

day ; while the model lodgin;s built to supply 
| the want caused by the extensive demolition of 
| houses have proved a great boon to the Parisian 
| laborer. 
| In Switzerland the picture is much shaded. 

In Zurich the wages of a spinner is only 9s: 
per week, and 5s. tor children ; yet the work- | 
ingmao in Switzerland is in afar more pros- | 
perous state than his co-laboier engayed in the | 
development of manufactures in other coun- 
tries. 

The Swiss operatives, for the most part liv- 
ing in their own homes, surroanded by their 
families, and cultivating their own lands, are | 
less influenced by those periodical storms and 
fluctuations to which industry is everywhere 
exposed. 

in Greeee « carpenter earns 2s. ld. to 3s. 6d. 
per day; a blacksmith, Is, 5d. to Is. Qid.; a, 
mason, ls, 83d. to 3s. 64d. per day; and the | 
operatives in the silk factories, is. 94d. to 2s. 
14d.; but, owing to the number of church fes- 
tivals, kept as strict holidays, leaving only 265 
working days in the year, the amdunt of wages 
ae received is very small. 

Spain is not likely to tempt an emigrant la- 
borer, and in Russia wages are extremely low ; 
so, taking all in all, there is really only one | 
foreign country to which the wistful eye of the 
laborer may be usefully directed, and that is 
the United States of America. ‘his is the 
“Eldorado” of the working mau. 


a oe 


Dri:: king in America. 


_— 


Mr. Justin McCarthy, in a recent magazine 


Americans, says : 


I do not find American men in general con- 
vivial personages. 
and drinking are regarded as means of social 
enjoyment here, in anything like the fashion of , 
the old country. The ‘‘perpendicular systeim’’ 
of drinking, which Dickens speaks of, is surely | 
the most cheerless and unsecial for: of pic 
tion known to mortal being. Every one, Ar-yi- 
can and othets, assures me that there isa grea! 
deal of drinking done in these Northern States. 
Perhaps so; but as in this paper | am giving 


just what they are worth, [ must say that, so 
far as my observation goes, Americans are the 
soberest race of men under the sun. No Ene- 
lishman, who is not a projessed teetotaller, ever 
dreams of dining without a glass of wine or 
ale. 
potations of the Coming Man would, in Eng- 
land, seem almost as absurd as if he were to 
speculate on the problem whether the Coming 
Man will wear clothes. Here, so far as I have 
seen, the habit is to accompauy dinner with 
nothing but ice water, unless when a set and 
formal dinner party is given. Look round the 
dining hall of any London hotel or restaurant 
—so many diners, so many glasses of wine. or 
stout, or ale. Look round the dining-hall of 
the Fifth Avenue Hoel, New York ; the Par- 
ker House, Boston; the Continental, Philade!- 
phia; the Sherman House, Chicago; the Rus- 
; sell House, Detroit; the Cosmopolitan Hotel, 

San Francisco—anywhere, cverywhere, you 
| will find the ice water the rule, the wine or heer 
the rare exception. 

Teetotalism is arare phenomenon among cul- 
tivated Eng!ishmen ; almost as strange as im- 
moderate drinking, which is now, | am glad to 
say, a Very unusual thing among such classes 
of menin England. But the tendency in these 
' Northern States seems'to be towards the erec- 
tion of teetotalism into a virtue, that is tosay,in- 
to something indispensible, unquestionable, on 
the need of which no controversy can arise 
something like chastity or trath. I talked 





subject, and, endeavoring in a feeble way to 
plead the cause of moderation, | asked bim if 
he had not observed during his travels in Ger- 
many that decent, well conducted men aod 
their wives sat pleasantly together in their 
beer-gardens, and sipped their beer, and that 
no excess came of it. He said that he had seen 
such things, and had not observed any excess; 
but, he assured me, in all seriousness and earn- 
estness, that the sight of a married pair drink- 
ing beer together was, to him, simply disgust- 
ing and revolting—like the sight of a husband 





Doubtless, this was a teetotal profession of an 
extreme kind ; butthe tendency of the moral 
code in the Northern States, seems to me to 
lead in that direction.”’ 
+ 1 oe += 
The Crops. 

| ‘fhe monthly report of the Commissioner of 
| Agvieulture says : 

| The season thus far has beea very favorable 


to investigate and report upon the position of | to vegetable growth except in the sirgle ele- | 


!ment of moisture. ‘The, estimates of acres of 
‘winter wheat, compared with the acreage of 
1869, shows an average decrease throughout 
| the country of nearly five per cent. The su 


ings generally ocoupied by them, the nature of | periority of early sown wheat manifested at the | 
their engagements with employers, the rates of opening of spring, is fully maintained to the 


_preseat time. Winter barley has nearly the 
spring sowing las 

ts condition is fine in the 
States west of the Mississippi, except Missouri 
-and California, but is subject to the same re- 
' duction as wheat in the Ohio valley. There 


information upon the comparative condition of | has been everywhere an increase of oats acre- 
the labor market in the different countries of 


| age, 

“ere grasses are geuerally flourishiug on the 
' Atlantic coast, the Alleghanian range into 
Tennessee, and in Minnesota, Towa, and Ne- 
braska; eleewhere they are below an average. 
Ulover, in a less marked degree, is thriving in 
the same sections. It is more sowe than usual, 
and is reported favorably in Mississippi and 
Alabama, and some other Southern States. 

The promise is very general for an abundant 
supply of apples, pears, peaches, and oiber 
fruits, especially in the New England and 
Middle States. ; 

‘The cotton growers seemed détermined this 
year to reduce the price to 15 cents, with every 
prospect of doing 80. The acreege is materi- 
ally increased in every State, while that of 
wheat, and probably of corn, though. the esti- 
mates for the entire Country do not come in un- 
\. til July 2, hes decreased, “fhe condition of the 
| growing crops iD North Carolina is good,, In 
, South Carolina cotton is looking well, except 
| that some. complaint of bad staadsis made in 
| Georgia; itis late and smaller than usual, 
from the effects of a drouth of five weeks, 
which terminated May 25, _ Bova staple is. 
growing vigorously now. ‘The dry: term was 
| sharin ce Piorida and Alabama, and the qt- 

ton is eraliz, ip 690d, condition, Reports 
from Mississi Fray Oe: yo favorable. In 
Tensas Parish, La., wheté the’ gréatest cotton 
yield of 1869 was made, the condition of the 
etop is 20 per cent better. 
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| duced. 


article, speaking of the convivial habits of | 


I do not find that eatiny : 


only my own impressions, right or wrong, for | 


Mr. Parton's question about the probable , 


lately with a New England clergyman on this | 


4 . ,and wife committing some crime together. | 
riety of types und forms of piety in their ful-! & , 


es 
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The average condition of cotton is better than 
last year at this time, a fact desirable and 
«ratifying in itself, but of no controlling forca 
in determining the ultimate resnit. Last sea- 
son was unpropitious to August, and afterward 
favorable to an unexampled degree, a tenth 
of the crop being due to the extreme length 
and propitious character of the Autumnal sea- 
gon. The acreage of Sea Island cotton in Tex- 
as has also been increased. 
—2 <> _ 
How Coffee is Cultivated. 





The tanner of enltivating the coffee plant 
varies but little in the several Central Aweri- 
can States, and a short sketch of how their fa- 
vorite beverage is produced may be interesting 
toall good coffee-drinkers. 

The coffee-heans are first planted in hot-beds, 
from which, ina few months, they sprout, and 
shoot up five or six inches high, when they are 
removed singly and taken to the fields. which 
have been prepared to receive them, © There 
the young sprouts are planted anew, in rows, 
with a space of from four to six feet between 
cach plant. For two years they need no more 
care, except an occassional plowing out of the 
weeds which spring up around them. The third 
year the plant is from three to four feet high, 
and commences to bear, producing about a 
pound of eoffee frnit. Each year adds to the 
size and prodactiveness of the tree, till it reach- 
es about ten feet in height, after which it gives 
a product of from twenty to thirty pounds of 
green fruit, : 

‘The coffee fruit resembles in shape, size and 
color a plump cranberry, and grows clinging 
closely to the small, laterial branches of the 
tree ; so that the hand can at once strip off the 
fifty or more berries a branch may bear. On 
some plantations, the trees are dGwarfted, for 
the double purpose of increasing the fruitage 
and facilitating the picking. 

The tame of picking the crop varies, accord- 
ing to the locality, but ranges from December 
to March. When the fruit is ripe, all hands 
are employed—men, women, and children—and 


as fast as picked the berries are sent to the 


mills, which, arranged something like corn- 
shellers, remove the pulpy coverings—leaving 
the ke~nels, which are immediately spread out 
in the sun to dry. At this time the skies are 
watched carefully, and in case of rain, the ker- 
nels-are rapidly gathered under shelter, as rain 
upon them while drying would cause an irre- 
parable injury ; and, on some plantations, ma- 
chines for drying by hot air have been intro- 
After a few days in the sun, the ker- 
nels become dry and crispy; they are then 
thrown into a circular trough, large wooden 
rollers, shod with iron, crush the shell, and 
liberate the two beans which each shell con- 
tains. The bean has still another coatine—its 
skin—-which is the hardest of all to remove, 
but, through long-continued attrition with the 
iron-shod rollers, this, also, is mostly removed, 
and then the fanning-mill cleans the bean by 
blowing away the loosened skin and broken 
. shells. 

But the most expensive part of the process 
is now tocome. Before long tables sit the na- 
tives, young and old, chattering, langhing, and 


| singing as they work, and on these tables are 


poured the beans as they come from the fan- 
uing-mill. Each Indian holds a basket in his 
or her lap, and with both hands rapidly picks 
out, separately, every perfect bean, till there 


) remains on the table nothing but broken and 


imperfect coffee, of novalue. The hands are 


| paid, at.this work, so much per quintal, of one 


| huncred pounds, and skillful pickers make 
good wages. It takes six hundred and sixty 
| pounds of the fruit, as it comes from the tree, 

to produce one hundred pounds of clean, market- 
-able  coffee—and yet, it pays.—Overland 
| Monthly. 


iil 

Ah, Hah! 
Mr. Greeley has, for some time, been the 
| apologist for the rebels. He has been demon- 
| Strating to a fuller extent the spirit that in- 
| duced him to sign the Jeff Davis bail bond, 
and in the face of petitions and appeals from 
proscribed loyalists in the South, he bas chuck- 
led at the assassination of them because it 
helped his party in New York. But even Mr. 
Greeley, it seems, can be disgusted with rebel 
audacity. He publishes the following para- 
graph : 

“At Greenmount Cemetery, a few Southern 
| soldiers are buried, and their graves were also 
| strewed with flowers. But the grave that ex- 
ceeded all the rest in its profuse decorations 

was that of J. Wilkes Booth, the assassin of 
| Abraham Lincoln. Upon the green mound 
| over his remains there was a pyramid of flowers. 
; This tribute of affectionate regard was not laid 
|uponthe assassin’s grave by the surviving 

members of his own family, or any of his kin- 
'dred. Bythe side of the assassin sleeps his 
| illustrious father, and around him are the 
graves of near relations, but upon these there 
was not a single bud. 

And then comments as follows : 

“We wish we could distrust as unworthy of 
belief the story which comes from Baltimore of 
jan act uaworthy of hunanity.”’ 

; Wes, yes, Mr. Greeley, you will have more to 
| blush for than that if you presist in giving your 
voice for the respectability of traitors. That act 
is entirely worthy of traitors and was done by 
Aimervcan Union, Macon Ga. 
ne a 
A Spring Morning. 


| 


j “7 
; traitors, — 


What man is there over whose mind a bright 
| spring morning does not exercise a magic in- 
fluence, carrying him back to the days of his 
childish sports, and conjuring up before him 
| the old green field with its gentle waving trees, 
! where the birds sang as he has never heard them 
since; where the butterfly fluttered far more 
gaily than he ever sees them now in all his 
ramblings ; where the sky seemed bluer, and 
the sun shone more brightly; where the air 
| blew more fresh over greener grass and sweeter 
ismelling flowers; where everything wore a 
| richer and more brilliant hue than itis ever 
dressed in now? Such are the deep feelings of 
childhood, xnd such are the impressions which 
every lovely object stamps apon its heart! The 
hardy traveler wanders through the maze of 
thick and pathless woods, where the sun’s rays 
, bever shoue, and heaven's pure air never play- 
ed; he stands on the briek of the roaring wa- 
terfall, and, giddy and bewildered, watches the 
foaming mas3 as it teaps from gtone to stone, 
and from. crag to crag; he lingers in the fertile 
plains of a laud of perpetual sunshine, and 
revels in the luxury of their balmy breath. 
But what are the deep forests or thandering 
waters, or the richest landscapes, bounteons 
nature ever spread to charm theeyes and cap- 
tivate the senses of men, compared with the 
recollection of the old scenes of his youth ? 
Magic scenes indeed—for the fancies of child- 
hood dressed them iu colors brighter than the 
rainbow and almost as fleeting.— Dickens. 


| 
} 
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BC . 

Wuart tak Tevescore 1s Doinc.—One of the 
largest telescopes in the world, it is well known, 
is owned by the Chicago University. The des- 
| tined work of this wonderful instrument is to 
make, in connection with nine chief observa- 
tories of Kurope aud America, an entirely new 
catalogue of 250,000 stars, determining the 
right ascention and declination of each par- 
ticular star; so that by observing its position 
astronomers may, in far-off ages, be able to an- 
nounce authoritatively on its motion, and to 
declare in what direction it has proceeded 
through the illimitable voids. At this moment 
it is siowly aud surely prosecuting its. sablime 
work, and furnishing those far-off’ astro) 
the dhta upon which to base their calculatioi 
respecting that mighty problem, the direct mo- 
tion of the sua through space. 

When this is solved, data will also be abun- 
dant for locating the position of the great cen- 
tral sun, arogad which millions upon millions 
ef other suns, popularly i stars, in 
all probability, revolve. The t pang & 
vided autong the ten principal observ in 
b the world, will make she share of it falling upon 
the Melcage, Ovservatory: ‘ Af 
each ane of which the most earefal o 
will be mace and recorded. It will 
about ten years to accomplish this st 
‘work, and when it is done we may ex 


‘mnost important adronom: ‘ 
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| of them, that the hope of the Democracy is 


| 25 | the Republican party. 


The Situation. 


There are those who affect to believe the mis- 
sion of the Republican party ended, its useful- 
ness gone, its work completed, and its grave 
already dug—yawning to receive the defunct 
carcass. It is not surprising that Democratic 
journals should <all into such delightful dreams, 
and make merry over the prospect of so mag- 
nificent a funeral ; but we had not been pre- 
pared to expect from Republican journals so 
ready an acknowledgment as we find in some | 





well founded, and that the corpse will most 
likely be ready at the time to be named by the 
Democratic leaders. 

We think some of our Republican friends 
take counsel from the enemy, or from their own 
disappointments, otherwise they would see some 
vitality, some usefulness in, and some hope for, 


Georgia Before the War and Now. 


| State now as compared with it ten years ago: 


The following is a condensed statement 
from last annual report of the Comptroller 
General of Georgia, showing the wealth of the 


Number of acres of land returned. . .32.552,309 
Aygregate value of land.......--- $84,577,166 
Average value per acre........-- 
Value of city and town property. $44,368,096 
Amount of money and solvent ; 





ace i tec knee eee s $24,143.967 
Value of merchandise........---- $11,236,793 
Farming and mechanical imple- : 

"ER PS SE Sele ee . $176,598 
Number of hands employed.....-...- $108,739 
Vulueof stocks and bonds....... . $5,186,833 
Capital invested in shipping....----. $250,048 
Capital invested in cotton- ; SN es 

RNIN ig ar dices wees $2,338,948 
Capital invested in iron, works &c... . $476 920 
Capitul invested in mining....------- $15,395 
‘Total value of property......-... $204,431,706 


On consulting a like report for the fiscal 





A very greut deal of this despondency and 
hopelessness, on the part of Republicans, comes 


country—a want which they, and others like 


criticisms, by distorted and unfair statements, 
made sometimes by Republicans, but more fre- 
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Several articles intended for this paper are 
erowded out for want ef space. 
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A Plain Talk with our People. 


Tke publication of the New Era was com- 
menced with the clear conviction that there 
existed a necessity for such a journal. Since 
the first number was placed betore the public 
this conviction has daily ripened into experi- 
ence. That such an organ is an indispensible 
need of our people is now admitted by every 
one ; the question to be solved is, how shall 
the enter, rise be put upon a solid and perman- 
ent fuundation, insuring a conscious strength 
and permanence which will give to it vigor and 
power. 

The day for depending upon gratuities is 
past. With the enjoyment of civil and politi- 
cal rights comes the obligations of the citizen. 
The success of our journal must depend largely 
upon the support it receives from our Own peo- 
ple, and there is to us no discouragement in 
this fact. Indeed, our mission would be a fruit- 
less one if this were not so, for the New Era 
must not only speak for our people but fo 
them, and they must te heard through its 
columns. 

There is but one field for a journal such as 
we aim to publish, and that is a field unoccu- 
pied by any other newspaper. To fill this place 
we must have the //beral, earnest, active sup- 
port and co-operation of the colored people of 
the nation. We have, as yet, but imperfectly 
demonstrated how much good can he accom- 
plished through the agency of a national organ, 
but the influence and power of the New Era 
in behalf of the rights of our prescribed race, 
is already recognized and felt from Florida to 
Missouri, and from the Capital to Texas. 


But we need increased strength. We want 
to put more editorial labor on our paper. To 
this end, and with the view to give efficient aid 
to the great Republican party in the approach- 
ing campaigns, a Joint Stock Company has 
been organized, under the title of the New Era 
Printinc AnD Pusiisnina Company, with a 
capital of twenty thousand dollars, all of which 
it is expected will be paid up within the next 
sixty days. 

The larger portion of this amount will be 
required to pay for the necessary presses, type, 
materials, steam engine, &c , to fit the estab- 
lishment for an enlarged business. What we 
now need most is PROMPT SUBSCRIPTIONS AND 
RARNEST WORK. 

Friends, let us not call on you invain for aid. 
We do not ask you for donations; we will guar- 
antee to you the worth of your money in return. 
We do not call for large sums, all we askis that 
you send on your single subscriptions of two 
dollars and a half, or ten dollars for five copies 
of the paper one year, and do soat once. Our 
Republican friends recognize the importance of 
our journal, and will aid us in making it a per- 
manent institution ifwe manifesta determina 
tion to help ourselves. Let the response to 
our call come from every state, city and ham- 
let in the land, avd we prowise that the aid we 
receive shall be faithfully appropriated to mak- 
ing the New Era more vigorous, able and val- 
uable to its patrons and to the cause it has ex- 
poused. 





WE print in another column a communica- 
tion from Mr. Geo. T. Downinc on what he is 
pleased to style ‘The Arlington outrage,” in 
continuation of a discussion commenced el}se- 
where. 

We must say we do not quite understand 
Mr. Downinc. He says he does not blame the 
Grand Army of the Republic for the discrimi- 
nation against the colored soldiers’ graves in 
the decoration services, and yet he affirms that 
there were two sets of exercises; ‘‘that a 
marked contrast was perceptible in the arrange- 
ments for the two exercises; and that no ne- 
cessity existed for the discrimination.”’ 

We suppose it is a fact known to everybody, 
that the public memorial services at Arlington 
were conducted under the auspices and sole man- 
agement of the Graud Army of the Repub.ic. 
At least one go well posted on the subject as 
Mr. Downinc is must know this fact. Now, | 
if there was an unjust and unnecessary dis- 
tinction in the public exercises over the graves 
of our fallen heroes, on accourt of color, as 
Mr. Downie affirms there was, the members 
of the Grand Army who 
charge must be responsible for the “outrage.” 
{t is true Mr. Dowxina expresses his impres- 
sions that the Grand Army did not mark out 
where the colored soldiers should be buried, 
but he also declares that the fact that the col- 
ored and white soldiers are buried in separate 
places did not make two sets of exercises ne- 
cessary, and that ‘‘were all white there would 
not have been two sets of exercises on the day 
in question.”’ 

If an uonecessary slight was shown towards 
the graves of the colored soldiers on the occa- 
8i0B in question, we believe in setting the re- 
sponsibility home upon the authors of the trans- 
action ; but, as we stated last week, we were 
led to believe no such distinction was intended 
by those who had the matter in charge. We 
refer only te what occurred on memorial day ; 
that injustice was done the colored soldiers in 
the location of the places of burial, cannot ad-4 
mit of a doubt. 


had the exercises in 


A 

Ma. Warrremonrs’s application for a seat in 
the House, backed by an overwhelmning me. 
jority of his constituents, has been denied by 
a vote of nearly five to one. But some of the 
soundest lawyers, best Republicans, and purest 
men in the House, voted to give him a seat. 
But they could not resist the storm of excite- 
ment that had been created against him. 


a> Sy y M 
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| Church, in memory of God’s goodoess in pre- 


quently by Democrats and repeated by Repub- 
: licans, without examination or denial. 


| the Democratic programme, to destroy the con- 
| fidence of the country in the Republican lead- 
| ers ; and we regret to add that, in this nefari- 
/ous work, they are largely and too often 
willingly aided by weak, suspicious. and disaf- 
fected Republican men and journals. 
| Nay, more, the work, bad though it be, has 
been largely aided in both Houses of Congress 
by the petty quarrels and groundless charges 
| which have distinguished, not to say disgraced, 





last two years. 

- Members and Senators should remember that 
every ebullition of temper, every word of 
wrongful denanciation, every disgraceful and 
passionate contest, and every baneful insinua- 
tion on the part of, or against, any of our 
public men, begets distrust in the public mind, 
weakens the party they represent, and disgraces 
and disheartens the people they are chosen to 
serve. 

If the Republican Congress enjoys less of 
the country's confidence than when it was 
chosen, who is at fault but its own members ? 
Who could have shaken that confidence but 
themselves? Have the acts which have im 
paired that confidence, if indeed it is impaired, 
been performed in behalf of the country or in 
the interest of personal and vengeful spite? 
If the former, then the manner will be ex- 
cused ; if the latter, it is inexcusable. 

Whoever wantonly assails, defames, or brings 
suspicion upon his country, forfeits its confi- 
dence; and whoever wantonly assuails, defames 
or brings suspicion upon the trusted servants 
of the country, to the full extent that such un- 
founded representations sink into the public 
mind, assaults and defumes his country, and to 
that extent, at least, has he forfeited the confi- 
dence of the public. 

It is, then, not too much to say that the ob- 
servance of decorum and decency of manner in 
the discharge of public duties, is obligatory 
upon public men ; and that a people, jealous ot 
their rights and reputation, must, in self-de- 
fence, and in the discharge of a patriotic duty, 
hold their representatives respansible for the 
manner as well as the substance of their acts. 

We have been led to these observations be- 
cause we believe the present Congress has, on 
too many occasions, been made the arena of 
unnecessary and burtful broils, by which both 
the country and the Republican party have 
been deeply wounded in feeling and in reputa- 
tion. 

We feel confident that, when this Congress 
shall have closed its session, it will be found 
that nearly every bad measure before it has 
been defeated, and most of the good, in fact all 
that are essential at this time, have been per- 
fected and adopted. 

We think that so far as acts are involved, the 
proceedings of this Congress will be approved 
by the country, but we do not believe the peo- 
ple are satisfied with the manner in which the 
business has been conducted. We think there 
has heen, on the part of too many, more of dis- 
courtesy, accusation, suspicion and wrangling, | 
both towards each other, the administration, 
and the public, than was either necessary or 
justifiable and more than will be approved by 
the people. 

It pains us to say these things, but we think 
they should be said and heeded ; and, we say 
them that the merits of the legislative enact- 
ments may be separated from the bickering with 
which they have been intermingled, and pre- 
sented as the acts of a Republican Congress, 
challenging the approval of an enlightened 
and patriotic constituency. | 

It 18 our purpose to review with candor and 
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| Slaves, 443,364, value.......... $27 1,629,405 
of their want of faith in the public men of the | Number of acres of land returned 35,759,253 


them, have mainly created by hasty and unjust | 


I yes i s i j a 
| It is a part, and a most important part, of | nvested in shipping... .. 





year, 1859. we find the annexed exhib t: 


... 149,547,380 
$4 43 


32,129,314 


Aggregate valuc of land.. 
Average value per acre........ 
Value of city and town preperty 
Amount of money and solvent 


con ea en .... 96,124,701 | 
Value of.merchandise............ 13,.531.687 


Capital invested in manufactures... .4,428.132 
oe 631,731 

Value of household and kitchen fur- A 
RIE a6 ica bis vicicncdie ees aoe 2,125,045 


A White Man’s Party. 


On every hand we discern, in the action or 
the sentiments of the Democracy, a clearly de- 
fined purpose to reorganize upon the basis of 
proscription to the negro race. In some locali- 
ties this purpose is openly declared—in some 





ment of the Demccracy throughout the coun- 
try. 

There are localities in the South where this | 
doctrine of proseription is openly declared, but | 


where colored men are in the minority—there | 
it is proposed to unite against the colored man 
bers. | 

The following, from the Montgomery Afaz/, | 
Alabama, exhibits the feeling and purposes of | 
| the Democracy in what are termed the “ white 
counties ’—that is, counties in which the col- 
ored men are in the. minority : 

Last week the editor of the Talladega Moun- 


| tazen Home took a ride through the counties of 
St, Clair, Jefferson, and Shelby. At Perryville, 


of the leading citizens of that county. 
Says : 


in St. Clair, he visited Maj. J. D. Truss, ag 
e 


year are as follows : 


it is dimly disguised—but in all it is clearly | Naya) 
entertained, and is, in fact, the dominant senti- | Indians..................... 


and put him down hy the mere force of num- Other indefinite permanent 





** Maj. Truss was a gallant officer of the 10th 


ness; he is unflinchingly a white man’s Demo- 
erat, and is opposed ¢0 all the new movements 





Total value of property........ $609,5289,876 

These comparative statements are exceed- 
ingly suggestive. 
war is to a country overrun by the enemy and 
swept by fire andsword. Arithmetically cal- 
culated, the loss in five years of civil conflict, 
| Supplemented with five years of peace spent in 
reconstructing industry and iu accommodating 
society toarew order of things, is represented 


the debates ir the National Legislature for the | by the astounding amount of $405,158,170 


Part of this sum, however, only is apparent, 
not real and absolute, for, after deducting the 
estimated value of slaves, the actual loss ia re- 
duced to $337,969.471. Emancipation of the 
negroes held in bondege may be a positive 
destruction of the property, as regards the in- 
dividual owners, but is an inestimable gain as 
respects the political ccmmunity. The freedom 
bestowed upon the victim race is not properly 
tobe esteemed as acalamity anda detriment, 
but a blessing and an advantage. Already its 


tive exhibits above abundantly testify ; for the 
preducts of the labor of 443,364 slaves, in 
1859, do not equal in value the products of the 
labor of 108,739 freemen in 1869. Indeed, 
contrasting numbers of laborers and quanti- 
ties of products, in the two years, the produc- 
tivity and the productiveness of the latter as- 
sume many aspects of superiority; evidencing 
very clearly the great and generous advantages 
of free over slave labor. , 





Democracy and Public Schools. 





‘The school law recently enacted by the Leg- 
islature of Mississippi provides that, in districts 
which neglect or refuse to establish separate 
schools for different colored pupils, all the chil- 
dren of proper age may atiend the public 
school, irrespective of color. There does not 
appear to be any injustice in this ; it is simply 
saying that school privileges shall not be de- 
nied to children of proper age. To do less 
than this weuld be to authorize the local school 
boards to exclude either color or class of stu- 
dents from the State schools. 

No party or set of men, in Mississippi, has 
-yet dared to advocate the policy of exclusion 


| openly ; and yet, in relation to this very con- 


servative measure, the Clarion, a Democratic 
journal, published at the State capital, declares 
that ‘‘the Governor is committed hy all his 
public and private, official and unofficial, utter- 
ances to veto any measure which does not pro- 
vide for the latter system. But if he fail to 
redeem his pledge, the sensible and right- 
minded people of both races will be invoked 
not to give themselves rest until they eradicate 
the abomination from the school policy of the 
State.” And this we understand to be the 
position of the Democratic party. 

The evident purpose is to exclude the colored 
people from the public schools, by, first, neg- 
lecting to provide separate schools, and then 
forbidding the attendance of colored pupils at 
any other than culored schools. 

This is not, however, the position of Gov- 
ernor Acorn. He insists upon separate 
schools, but, in the same breath and with equal 
earnestness, demands that adequate and equal, 
hut not common, advantages shall be providud 
for all. 

The coo! insolence of the Democracy is 
strikingly manifested by the Clarton’s appeal 
to “the sensible and right-minded people of 
both races’’ to join hands in eradicating this 
provision of law. 

As if .here were any senszble and right- 
minded colored people in Mississippi, or any- 





care, the business transacted by the present 
Congress, and we do not doubt such review | 
will be satisfactory to ourselves, to the country | 
and tothe members who have performed so | 
well, the arduous and responsible duties with 
which they have been charged. 

We know the country is wiser, stronger, and 
better for what has been done, and we believe 
that with unimportant exceptions, all that the 
best interests of the country required will have | 
been accomplished when the session shall have | 
closed. 

We believe that, when the smoke of the con- | 
flict and the tirade of misrepresentation with 
which a partisan and unscrupnlous opposition 
press has been teeming, shall have been brushed 
away by a plain record of facts, the Republi- 
cun party, instead of occupying the position 
referred to in the commencement of this article, 
will be found to be as vigorous, compact, anc 
unconquerable as in any period of the past. 

2 ATES LE TE a TT 


A New Memorial Church. 


We see it stated that Dr. J. G. Buren, of 
this city, pastor of St. Paul’s Lutheran church, 
and Chaplain of the House of Representatives, | 
is engaged in raising money for a free church | 
in Washington, to be called the Memorial 


serving our national life. A fine lot has been 
secured, five squares north of the President's 
House, anda chapel built at an expense of 
$25,000. He wishes to raise $50,000 more to 
put up @ plain, substantial brick church for | 
strangers and the middle classes, rather than | 
for fashion and snobbery. Dr. Butier was one 
of the firmest supporters of our country in its 
struggle, giving his personal attention and 
labor in the pulpit and the hospital; and for 
this reason received the unsolicited honor of the 
Chaplaincy which he holds. He has hosts of 
friends among all denominations, and we judge 
from his circular that the Memorial Church 


will be undenominational. 
| RATTLE 


Tue House Territorial Committee have very 
properly agreed to report a bill for the admis- 
sion of the Territory of New Mexico as a State, 
with the name of Lincoln. The names of Wash- 
ington and Lincolnare thus the only two selec- 
ted to be given to any of the Statee—Washbing- 
ton, the Father of his Country, and Lincola, its 
Preserver and Restorer. The names of these 
two great historical characters should be per- 
petuated in a record as fadeless as time itself. 











Of both it can be said with equal trath, “ They 
filled the measure of their country’s giory.’”’ 
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where else, who would unite with anybody to 
deprive their children of school privileges ! 

It is well that the Clarzon shows the cloven 
foot so early and so plainly. Forewarned is 
fo-earmed. Let the senszble colored people note 
well these threats of the Democracy. 








The Danger Threatened the Re- 
publican Party. 


We have on two or three occasions referred 
to the undisguised abuse heaped upon Congress, 
and often, but more insidiously, on the whole | 
administration, oy a large portion of the Re 
publican press of the country, and have pointed 
out its gross injustice. But it is far more 
dangerous than unjust. The papers to which 
we refer have exerted all their ability and skill 
to destroy the confidence of the people, both 
in the integrity and ability of Congress and the 
administration. Such papers as the New York 


Tribune and Times, the Chicago Tribune, the 


Cincinnati Gazette, the Detroit papers, &., 
have over and over arraigned Congress for 
corruption, neglect of duty, and general disre- 
gard of the people’s interests. And they have 
not spared the administration. Just to the ex- 
tent that their attacks are credited they have 
undermined the confidence of the Republican 
masses in the honesty, fidelity, and ability of 
their Representatives in Congress and in the ad- 
ministration. 

The people are led to inquire, “If the men 
we have placed in power are thus unworthy, 
incompetent, and corrupt, according to our own 
organs, why need we labor to keep such a party 
in power ? We will either remain at home (as 
they did in New York under Mr. Gregxey’s 
teaching) or we will vote for Democrats. We 
cau’t do any worse, and we may do better, if 
our papers tell us the truth about them.” Is 
not this the nataral consequence everywhere 
of those attacks upon our rulers and lawmakers? 
If they were true, it would be wise. But as 
they are made more from @ sour temper, a 
cavalling disposition or desire to seem wonder- 
fully honest and independent, their effect is 
wholly injurious, as they are unwarrantable. 
We predict that, if this policy be continued by 
our leading papers, we shall continue to suffer 
such defeats as we did in New York. Let them 
take warning in season. 

SS 

Concress has not quite passed the appor- 
tionment bill increasing the members of the 
Huse to three hundred. The conference bill, 


They show how destructive | 


benefits are both felt and seen, asthe compara. | 


in the old Democratic party.” 
| At Cropwell, in the same county, the editor 
met Col. Smith, of the old 10th. He says: 
“This gentleman commanded the ol@ (Oth 
Alabama atthe surrender; he is yet quite 
| young in years, but in political sagacity he is 
old, being opposed to all the new tangled ideas 
of acquiescence inany of the late diabolical 
Congressional outrages.” 


' 
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“Springfield, and his followers, dave until 
recently ruled the county with a rod of iron, 
but now the people are determined to drive 
him and his party from power. S. T. Fowler 
is reported us being the radical candidate for 
the Legislature, end J. C. Brown, the present 
Sheriff, will be the Conservative Republican 
| candidate for the same position, while Jack 
Spricgfield will make an effort for the advane 
ed step of Senator. ‘The white men are united 
and will be true to the Conservative Demo- 
cratic party; old St. Clair, pext November, 
will rollup a large majority forthe white man’s 
party.”’ 

Going over into Jefferson county, the editor 
visits Kiyten, and says: 

“ Klyton has two newspapers, the Sun and 
Herald. The gentlemen who rule the Sun are 
live men—live to the interest of their town, 
county, and State. In politics they advocate 
the principles so dear to the Home, and to 
every white man in the State of Alabama. 
Gentlemen of the Sun, we waft you our best 
wishes, and hope that no cloud will obscure 
your bright rays. The chief of the Herald was 
absent, but we were informed that he was side 
by side with the Sun in opposing the negro 
suffrage heresy o? some of the would be lead- 


ing papers inghe St e. 


fh he § mys: 

“ We convd cjed frpopy with the men that make 
a country, thigga mées, and they were a unitin 
opposition to all the advanced ideas of the Radi- 
cal party ; if on our trip we met a white man 
that ever was conuected with that party, he 
expressed his regret, and also his determina- 
tion in the future to vote with the white man’s 
party. We made our visit through the coun- 
ties of St. Clair, Jefferson, and Shelby, for the 
express purpuse of fiuding out the sentiments 
of the people in regard to the proposed * ac- 
quiescence” of the Iemocratic party of this 
State in the negro suffrage dogma, aud we are 
pleased to know that the principles as advo- 
cated by us in the Ilome meet the appreval. ot 
the farmers generally.” 






It is well for colored men in every locality 
to ponder well the furegving, which is the de- 
liberate voice of the Democracy in the section 
of country to which the extracts relate. And 
our observation is, that everywhere, whether 
openly declared or not, it is the settled pur- 
pose of the Democracy to carry into practical 
operation the proseriptive feeling manifested 
in the extracts we have quoted. 

In sections where the colored vote is in the 
majority, or where it is so strong as to hold the 
balance of power between the Democratic and 
Republican parties, a different policy will pre- 
vail, but with the same end in view. There 
the Democrats will claim to be the best friends 
of the negro, and will endeavor to divide the 
negro vote—voting one colored man against 
another, so as to neutralize their power, and 
thus contribute to the practical strength and 
ensure the supremacy of the Democracy. 

To the full extent that colored men can thus 
be deceived and misled, will they become the 
instruments of their own oppression and the 
dupes of their implacable and perpetual ene- 
mies. 

In districts where there is little or no hope 
for the Democracy, as such, its organization 
will be nominally abandoned and Reform Re- 
publicans, so-called, will lead the advance, 
sustained by a united Vemocratic and rebel con- 
stituency. 

By these means the Democratic leaders ex- 
pect to secure positive Demucratic success in 
many districts, and to prevent positive Repub- 
lican success in many more. If they cannot 
elect a positive enemy of the negro, which they 
much prefer, then they will endeavor to provide 
him with a weak and false but pretended 
friend. 

To accomplish their purposes, and thus make 

the negro contribute to his own degradation, is 
now the well-settled purpose of the Democratic 
party, and both the leaders and followers ot 
that party will be uatiring avd unscrupulous 
in the means for its accomplishment 
Bribery, flattery, and force wiil all be re- 
sorted to, as either may best promote their 
success. 
In the approaching political contests the 
sagacity and fidelity of the colored people will 
be put to the severest tests. Heretufore the 
issues have been sharper and better detined— 
more within the comprehension of the masses— 
involving clearly—personal rights and civil 
liberty, but these beirg secured, under the 
amended Constitution and laws, questions of 
finance, of administration, of domestic and 
foreign policy will come in to complicate ‘the 
issues, and will be used to mislead the unsus- 
pecting and the uninformed. 

We warn the colored men of the country to 
be on their guard, to stund firmly by their tried 
friends, and not to waste by dividing their 
force. 

If a Democrat scl'cits your vote, point him to 
the rebellion in benalf of slavery which he sup- 
ported, to the liberty you possess which he op- 


posed, and to suffrage, now your right, which he 
still would deny, 
eee 


The Georgia Bill. 


The bill to complete the reconstruction of 
Georgia, which has already passed the House 
by a large majority jn a shape quite satisfac- 
tory to Governor Buttock, Senator Buopozr, 
and the Republican party of the State, is now 
before the Senate, and we trust it will pass that 
body before this article reaches our readers. 
The matter has alread y been too long delayed 
for the welfare of the Republican party of 
Georgia, and the best interests of the State at 
large. The bill leaves, as it ought, the man- 
agement of the internal affairs of the State 
to the Governor and Legislature,and throws 
the responsibility of electing their successors 
upon them, where it belongs. There is now a 
reasonable prospect that this vexed question 








contrary to expectation, has been defeated in 
the House. But it may still pass. 


a ee eee eee oe ee 


will be settled, and the last of the unrecon- 


The editor continues as to St. Clair county: | 


Alabama regiment, and his old comrades will | 
be glad to learn of his prosperity and happi- | 


_for this bloody and wickeg rebellion which we 


Analysis of the Expenses. 
The estimates of expenditure for the current 





Legislative Department...... &2,833.891 40 
Executive Department... 21,321,804 00 
Judicial Department......... 1.575.990 00 
ais in naar ettine-ascbas 33,845,747 75 
partment........._ 24,598.277 37 

’ 5,048,334 51 
a eee Seca 30,490,000 Ov 
Miscellaneous................ 5.531,267 83 | 
| Public Works................ 24,625,173 55 | 


Postal app’ations, (deficiency)... 5,427,131 21 





these are, of course, in sections or counties ; Annual appropriation... .....$155,297,617 62 Given to schools, asylums, &c..... 


Permanent appropriations, | 
mainly colleeting of cus- 


toms and postal service. .. 5,110,000 00 | 
appropriations, as draw- 
backs, excess of duties, 
bounties, &e..... a 9,031,300 00 


Interest of public debt...... 129,077,815 00 | 





Total $298,516,732 62 
Of these expenditures the following are the 
result of the late war: 








Interest on debt............--- $129.077,815 
DN babii, + alcaines eke 30,490,000 
Mil.tary and naval............. 20,000,000 

Pe iecticcbth ois teen $179,567,815 


The total military and naval expense is $58,- 
000,000, of which we estimate $20,000,000 as 
the increase consequent on the late war. But 





| 
have so recently passed through, full one han- 
dved and eighty millions of the annual expense | 
of our Government would be spared our tax: | 
payers. Since the rebellion begua we have paid 
towards the expense of saving the Uaion more 
than two thousand millions of dollars, princi- | 
pal and interest. We havestilladebt of about | 
two thousand five hundred millions of dollars 
more to pay of principal, and nearly as much , 
more of interest, befere the debt is extin- | 
guisted. This is the legacy the rebel Demo- 
cracy left the Republican party when their 
armies were vanquished. The people should , 
never loose sight of the important fact, that 
this enormous debt was created by the very | 
party which is now so bitterly assailiag Con | 
gress for our high taxes, and who are striving 
30 fiercely to get possession once more of the 
Government they so hate. And they should 
also remember that besides creating such an 
enormous debt, they slaughtered more than a 
quarter of a million of men. This is the party 
that we have got to meet in the coming Presi- 
dential contest. We trust every reader of the 
New Era will be prepared for the momentous 
issue. 








Much Ado About Nothing. 





The following friendly indorsement of a great 
International Cunvention of the eminent men 
of all nations, to be held in New York in Octo- 
ber next, has been published, and has elicited 
considerable small criticism : 


Wasuinoton, May 10.—Having heard of the 
intended general conference of emiuent divines, 
learned professors and others, from foreign 
countries and our own, to be held in New York 
in September next, under the auspices of the 
Evangelical Alliance, we have great pleasure 
in eXpressing our interest in that important as- 
semblaye of great und good men, our approval 
of the objects contemplated by it, and the hope 
that its deliberations may tend to the advance- 
ment of civil and religious liberty, and the pro- 
motion of peace and good will to all men. 

U.S. Garant, President of the United States. 

Scuvyver Corrax, Vice President. 

flamiLton Fisu, Secretary of State. 


That Democrats and Roman Catholics should 
make this a pretext for assailing such distin. 
guished patriots and Kepublicans a- the gentle- 
men whose names are attached to it, can ex- 
cite no surprise. It seems to us, however, that 
leading protestant papers mi, ht find better use 
for their columns. To a candid and liberal- 
minded man there would seem to be nothing 
for censure in this simple approval of a move- 
ment, designed not only to promote the cause 
of education, morality, and religion through- 
out the world, but to give the eminent European 
scholars, philosophers, and divines a clearer 
knowledge of our institutions, character, resour- 
ces, &c. Most of the papers to which we refer 
make their principal objection, not to the fact 
that it is signed by the gentleman in question 
but because the positions of the signers is desig- 
nated. Butthis is a small quibole. The state- 
ment is an approval of an object that everybody 
ought to improve. They approve it as theywould 
a Worlds Fair, or any other measure calculated 
to enlighten and benefit the.world. Whether 
they attached their official positions to their 
names, or some one else did it, is a matter of 
the least possible consequence to anyone. And 
so the people will decide, we are quite confi- 
dent. 

P. S.—Since the above was written we have 


cle condemning the silly criticisms of the Pre- 
sident’s approval in even stronger terms than 
we have. It declares that President Grant, 
Mr. Cotrax, nor Mr. Fisa added the designa- 
tion of his office to his signature, but states 
that it would have been wholly unimpor- 
tant and quite proper if he had. That was 
done after the document left this country sim- 
ply to inform Eurupeans who the signers were. 
The Tribune then proceeds to state the charac- 
ter of dhe proposed council, and shows that 
every good man, whether in office or out, may 
approve its general object. 


British Joy at our Folly. 


British manufacturers and capitalists have 
spent millions upon millions of dollars to break 
down our American system of protectivn to our 
industry. And they would gladly give mil- 
lions upon millions more to destroy it root and 
branch. They have resorted to every means in 
their power ever since we had a national exist- 
ence to convince us of the folly of encourag ng 
manufactories, and to monopolize our entire 
market with their productions. Every act of 
Congress—every indication of a disposition to 
establish free trade—bas been received with 
undisguised delight by British manufacturers, 
British capitalists, and the British press. They 
exult, as they have a right to do, over the de- 
feat in the House of Representatives of Gene- 
ral Scaenok’s tariff bill. They believe it 
would do much to uphold the hands of Ameri- 
can manufacturers, and encourage American 
industry generally. They are not satisfied, 
however, with what has been done, but they 
insist that we must destroy all American manu- 
facturing competition. That is what the ‘““Amer- 
ican Reformers,”’ alias the Free Traders, are 
after. Woe be to the American laborer as well 
as the American manufacturer the day this 
Biitish policy is established in the United 


States. 
ELSIE TNT IE TEE LETS 


Death of Hon. David Heaton. 


In the death of Hon. Davin Heaton the 
country has lost one of its purest and most faith, 
ful public men, North Carolina one of its truest 
and most esteemed Representatives, and the col- 
ored people of the nation one of their most unsel- 
fish and devoted friends. How earnest and devo- 
ted his last words—“God bless the colored peo- 
ple,”’ will attest. Hedied Saturday morning 
at hisresidence on E atreet, and his remains 
have been taken to North Carolina for inter- 
ment under the directions of a committee of the 
House. He represented the 2aod District of 
North Carolina, and enjoyed the unlimited con- 
fidence and respect of his constiwments, and in 
deed, of all who had the pleasare of knowing 





structed States restored to the Union. 





Slee 
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gestive exhibit : 


| Granted for internal improvements. 12,403,054 


tions credit to the amount of $65 000,000 in 


received the New York Tribune with an arti- |' 


It is Time to Stop. 
An exchange prints the following very sug- 


In view of the rapid disappearance of the | 


tics. furnished from the General Land Office. 
will be found interesting. The figures extend 
up to last November, and do not embrace ope- 


rations since that time : 
Acres. 
Taken up free of cost under the home- 
RE EE PR ee 12,201,980 
Given to soldiers for services pre- 
vious to rebellion............-- 61,076,922 
70,282. 787 
Swamp lands given to States...... 47,875.245 
Saline lands given to States..... 514,585 
Given to individuals and companies 11,195,067 
Given bo GRUBB. 6 <ccccccccicee se 1,450,000 
Given to wagon roads........ : 3.782.213 
Given to railroads.. ..- 182,108,581 


Total .... Pere ere 401,800,934 

Add to this some fifty millions more for sub- 
sidies voted during the present se+sion, and the 
business of railroad legislation will be more 





| The School Question in the Missis- 


sipp! House of Representatives. 


On motion of Mr. Clarke the rules were sus- 
pended to take up an act to regulate the super- 


public domain through the give-away policy of | vision, organization and maintenance of a uni- 
Congressional legislation, the following statis- 


form system of public education for the State 
of Mississippi. 

Mr. Lynch moved to amend 49th section by 
striking out all after the word warrant in third 
line. 

Mr. Spelman moved as a substitute to strike 
out all after the enacting ciause and insert : 
That all schools. established under the provi- 
sions of this act shall, at all times, be equally 
free and accessible to all the children resident 
therein over five years and under twenty years 
subject to such rules and regulations as the 
Board of School Directors in each district may 
prescribe. 

The substitute of Mr. Spelman was laid on 
the table, yeas 42 nays 30. 

Mr. Roane, of Calhoun, offered the following 
| as a substitute ; 

_ Be it further enacted, That the children of 

this State between the ages of five and twenty- 
one years shall have equal advantages in the 
public schools of this State, so far as local cir- 
cumstances may warrant. The school direc- 





fully apparent. Add to this a loan of the na- 


bonds issued, and it will show what has been 
done since 1850.—Chicago Republican. 

What if Congress hus given away three 
hundred millions of acres of the public domain 


‘to our soldiers and other settlers, for education, 


asylums, and internal improvements ; and one 


Are the peo- 
Not an 


roads—who is the poorer for it? 
ple or is the country the worse off? 


| acre of it has been exported, sunk, or destroyed. | 


It is all there; and, what is more, every acre 
of it is worth ten times more than it was befvre. 
It has enriched the hundreds of thousands to 
whom they have been given, and added hun- 
dreds of millions to the wealth of the Govern- 
ment. And more yet, the fifteen hundred 
of millions of acres which the 


. - . . | 
still owns is worth three times more than the 


whole weuld have been had none of it been 


given away to settlers and to build railroads. 
| Our public Ja:ds are utterly worthless to the | 


Government without settlers. lt might wisely 


| dunate every inch te those who will build rail 


roads through them, and then settle, cultivate, 
and enrich them. This opposition to granting 
lands to railroad companies, to actual settlers, 
for educational purposes, and for opening canals 
and highways, is the uarrowest and the un- 
wisest policy our Government could possibly 


| adopt. The founder of a city who, gives away 


every alternate lot to those who will build upon 
them proves himself a statesman, on however 


sinall a scale he may exhibit his statesmanship. 











Mr. Ackerman Confirmed. 


Mr. AckERMAN’S nomination ‘to the office of 


of Mr. Hoag, resigned, has been confirmed by 
the Senate without any opposition from any 
source. This is gratifying to the Republican 


head Democracy—the very men of all ethers, 
one would have supposed the nomination would 
fill with ecstacy. All throngh the rebellion 
they were giving aid and comfort to the rebels ; 
but now they ure pouring out the bitterest vials 
of insult upon the President, on the ground 
that Mr. A. was a Confederate soldier. If they 


| really believed the story—if they believed that 


he voluntarily entered the rebel service—they 
ought to be overjoyed that so distinguished a 
Confederate had been given so responsible a 
position in a Republican administration. But 
the trouble with them is the suspicion that Mr. 
ACKERMAN was not at heart a tfaitor, but was 
forced to take a position on the staff of a rebel 
officer. If the President had appointed Jerr. 
Davis, or VaLtanpicuaM, or Jesse D, Baicut— 
indeed, any unrepentant rebel, he would have 
been lauded to the skies for his wisdom and 
patriotism. Butin Mr. Ackerman the country 
has got an able, patriotic, and honest man. 
There is where the shoe pinches. And they 
must make up their minds to accept him. 
Every doubt in regard to Mr. Ackerman’s 
entire sympathy with the Republican party bas 
been removed by a conversation with a gentle- 
man of this city, who was his class-mate, and 
who has seen much of him since the close of the 
rebellion. No man knows Mr. Ackerman 
more thoroughly than the gentleman to whom 
we refer—a gentleman whose devotion to, and 
whose services for, the Republican party are 
known to the whole country. Tle bas the most 
unlimited confidence in Mr. Ackerman's Re- 
publicunism, as well as in his integrity and 
ability. We think, therefore, the Republican 
party have nothing to fear, but everything to 


hope, from our new Attorney General. 
IE 








Senator Revels on Amnesty. © 


/ It cannot te doubted, we think, that Senator 
Reve ts is a faithful representative of the col- 
ored people of the South as well as of Missis- 
rippi, and that he knows the sentiments of the 
Southern rebels as aclass. We are not sur- 
prised to know that he ig opposed to the GreeLry 
sentimental doctrine of universal, indiscriminate 
amnesty of the rebels. Ina recent speech in 
the Senate he defined his position upon this 
suliject in the following very explicit terms : 
“Tam in favor of removing the disabilities 
of those upon whom they are imposed in the 
South just as fast as they give evidence of hav 
ing become loyal and being loyal. If you ean 
find one man in the South who gives evidence 
that he is a loyal man, and give that evidence 
in the fact that he has ceased to denounce the 
laws of Congress as unconstitutional, has ceased 


the carryit g out of them, I ain in favor of re- 
moving his disabilities ; and if you can find 
one hundred that the same is true of, 1 am in 
favor of removing their disabilities. If you 
can find a whole State that that is true of, I am 
in favor of removing the disabilities of al! its 
people.” 


two weeks ago, without having seen Mr. Revers’ 
speech, though probably not until after it was 
delivered. As fastas rebels give any pusitive 
proof of repentance, or even of a desire to sub- 
mit with a good grace to their destiny, and give 
an honest support to the Government, their 
disabilities can safely be removed. But to do 
it befure then, will be to admit the wooden 
horse into Troy, and seal our own fate, sooner 
or later. Will our colored friends accept the 
doctrine of Senator Revets or Horace Grer- 


LEY ? 





A Nomination Worthy of Ken- 
tuchy. 


—_—— 


dubbed the Fatstarr of the rebel army, is 

nounced as a candidate for Congress, a position 
he held before he turned traitor. It would be 
a nomination eminently fit to be made by Ken- 
tucky, and he would be an eminently proper 
representative of the rebel democracy of that 
State of great boasters and small men, some one 
has suggested that if he run as well as he did in 
the Sandy valley to escape from Gen.GarrreLo’s 
Yankees, there will be no use in nominating 
anopponent. Tradition has itthat during that 
celebrated run his oleaginous and enormous 
carcase “ larded the lean earth’’ as he fled, and 
poured such @ stream into the Sandy river 
where he crossed that it swelled into quite @ 
freshet, cutting off all pursuit. But as we 
were not “there to see,’’ we are not quite sure 
that there is no exaggeration in this report. 
If true, a more profitable oil well could not be 
struck. Still he is the very man to represent 





him. 


Government | 


Attorney General of the United States, in place | 


party, and to everybody else except the copper- | 


—— ts! 


to oppose them, and respecis them and favors | 


These ar precisely the views we expressed | 


| Satisfactory. 
j MARSHALL, appropriately | ness, or as @ prisoner to some savage tribe, he 
Oe. Ne ” is pYBbably dead. A British relief expedition 


tors of each district shall establish separate 
schools to meet the wants of the white and col- 
| ored children, provi ed that no one shall be 
| entitled to the benefits of the public schools 
| unless he shall produce a receipt of the tax 
collector of kis county, showing that he has 
paid his school tax (if :ny there he assessed 
against him) for the previous year: Provided 
further, Toat orphaps shall not be required to 


| bundred and ninety-five millions more to rail- | produce receipts. 


The substitute of Mr. Roane was laid on the 
table. 
| Yeas, 52; nays, 16. 

Mr. Lynch offered the following amendment 
to section 49: And provided thatif any Board 
of School Directors shall fail or refuse to es- 
tablish any more than one school in any one 
sub-school district there, all the children of 
said district of legal school age shall be enti- 
tled to attend said school. 

This proposition of Mr. Lynca was adopted 
| —yeus 46, nays 24—and the section as amended 
was adopted—yeas 49, nays 26. 

The bil! was completed and passed by the 
| House . 
| ‘The bill as adopted is not before us, but we 
{infer from the foregoing that mixed or union 
schools are not prohibited by the provisions of 
| the bill, and that they are definitely sanctioned 
jin ease where the local school boards neglect 
| to provide separate schools. While this is not 
| all that the friends of equal schools desire, it is 

infinitely better than we had anticipated, and 
| cannot fail to produce great good if the law 
| shall be wisely administered. 

We feei like thanking Mr. Lyncu, and those 
| who vote with him, for the good they have 
| accomplished, fully believing that even in this 
| modcrate provision there is a way opened to 
| vvercuime uiuch of the prejudice which has been 
| entertained against union schools. 

We nevertheless hold that, while there is 
disability there is injustiee, and we believe that 
the true solution of this question, and the high- 
| est interests of the State, would be found in 
open doors and free competition. 








The Southern Pacific Railroad. 


The compromise bill made up of the corpor- 
ators of the House and Senate bills, with Gen. 
Fremont at the head of the jist, has passed the 
Senate by a large majority. COuvnsiderable op- 
position was made to the name of Gen. Fremont. 
But he was defended by Mr. Sumner, Mr. 
TrumBuLt, Gen. Nye, and others, and went 
through with arush. We are rejoiced to be- 
lieve that this bill will pass the House and be- 
come alaw. The Central Pacific is an accom- 
plished fact. The Northern Pacific has secur- 
ed from Congress allit asks and will now be 
built. The organization of the Southern Pacific 
with a liberal appropriation of public lands, 
completes the system of Pacific Highways. 
We have faith (o believe it will now be built, 
and at novery distant day. It wasa measure 
of the very greatest importance to the South as 
wellas a matter of strict justice. When these 
three Railroads are completed, we may rest 
easy about the trade of the East, and laugh at 
the rivalry the Suez canal may offer for a por- 
tion of it. 











The San Domingo Treaty. 





There seems to be every reason to believe 
that the San Domingo treaty, in its modified 
and more guarded form, will now be approved 
by the Senate, and a new State, or territory for 
a new State, added to the Union. It will un- 
doubtedly constitute one of our richest posses- 
sions, if not one of our most easily managed 
ones. On Saturday Senator Howarp, chairman 
of the Select Committee made a report apon the 





| memorial of one Hatca, making certain charges 


against Gen. Bagcocg, sent to San Domingo to 

negotiate the treaty against the Government of 

San Domingo, and protesting against the ap- 
| proval of the treaty. This report not only ex- 
| culpates General Bascock from the charges 
Hatcu prefers against him, but answers gene- 
rally the objects that have been urged against 
the annexation of San Domingo to the United 
States. We feel quite confident that as soon 
as the Senate considers it the treaty wil be 
approved. 


The Lash in*“My Maryland.”’ 

















We see it stated that the whipping post is 
maintained in Maryland jn all its primitive 
dignity, under the following provisions of a law 
still in force in that State : 

‘Upon complaint and due proof made by any 
one trustee or the overseer (of the almshouse) 
to a justice of the peace of the county that any 
| person in said almsheuse bas behaved in a dis- 
| orderly manner, or hath refused or neglected to 
| obey any of the rulesand by laws of said in- 
stitution, such Justice may direct such mod- 
erate and proper correction, not exceeding 
thirty-nine lashes for gny offense, to be given 
to such offender as the nature of the case may 
| require.’ '’ 

Though this law may not be general, yet it 
exists, or one like it, in many of the counties of 
the State, and the duty of enforcing it seems 
to devolve upon Justices of the Peace. This 
law, a remnant of barbarism, is tolerated in 
Maryland becauseits victims are only the poor 
and disorderly, provided the latter are not any 
of the first families. Is it not about time this 
disgraceful statute is blotted out ? 





Tue British public are beginning to give up 
all hopes that the famous African explorer, 
Dr. Livingstone, is among the living. I: isa 
long time singe any tidings have been heard of 
him, and these have been quite vague: and un- 
Unless detained by long sick- 





has been started from Zanzibar to make a search 
for him, and find him, living or dead. 


A 
Tur London Times, not always our best 

friend, very emphatically declares that the 
surest and wisest way to solve the Cuba trouble 
will be to annex it to the United States. It 

thinks the Island is irrecoverably lost to Spain, 

and that the sooner we take it the better. Pert: 
haps the Tvmes is right. But there is no need 

for haste. When the fruit is ripe it will fall. 


aa 

Dispatches from Fort Hays, Kan., and other 
points, report the Indians very namerons be 
tween Camp Supply and Bear Creek, all on the 
warpath. Several Government and otber 
trains, and herds, have been attacked, but $0 
far the Indians have been driven off. One 
train was corraled two days at @ creek, 
fighting the Indians. A train at Camp Supp! 
was attacked four times. It is no longer cole 
for trains or herds to travel without a strong 





Kentucky in Congress. 


escort. ' 
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Rational Sabings Sank, 


‘What Small Savings Will Do! 
All may Buy a Lot and Build a House. 


ilere are some statements, and names of men, 
who are notashamed, nor afraid, to tell by 
what means they have risen. 

‘Tama drayman ;a yearand ahalfago | 
began to put money in this Bank. I had tried 
to save before, but conld not get much ahead, 
or when I had the money inthe house it would 
-o for most anything I wanted, no matter what 
I then determined to use the Bank, and 
t has helped me to save enough to get a house 














t Was. 


ind lot 
‘Whenever I could pare any i put it in the 
Bank, and this has been the making of me. I 
want to let you know what the Bank has done 
for me.” Ricuarp Ettore. 
‘Thave saved enough to buy a horse and 
druy, and owe nohody up to the present time.” 
WATKINS Watt4 F 


} oe ; rele] 20: inent 
. + ur"? Yanads Ivines, So: eminent physi lans, oJ; eminen 
; es * thea Macnee sev railroud in Canada, | ‘ ’ , ; 
i have bought a horse and owe no one j of the M . pt ad ; y where it con. | lawyers and men of letters, 19 ; rie ag | 
, ’ } ex ne tro Jeroy Line, ’ , be . e iorndier * 
Was. Ucaans ee = Fer aicak River Valley hae [ta 2 Major Generals, °; Brigadier Gene 
ects W e VUonnecticue ‘ ee 


‘}have boughta lot, and am trying to vet 
enough to build a honse.”” 
AnprREW J. GRIFFIN 

“ When | first came to Augusta, [came as 
4 poor boy, and went as waiter in the Globe 
iIutel. I have saved enough to buy a lot and 
house for my mother, and have also started in 
G. 
‘T deposited the very first day the Bank was 
Every time TI got a 
would put it into the Bank, until 1 got enough 
to buy a jet for four hundred dollars, and built 
a house for four hundred dollars 
save until I used the Banh. 


business,” S. STEPHENS. 


opened. little money I 


I never could 
My wife was at 
but 


first opposed to my using the Bak, expe- 


rience proved that it was best.” 
We. Jd. Waite 
“Since treedom, after using the Bank, [ have 
made enough to buy a plantation. I gave two 
thousand dollars for it. IT own a hovse and lot 


worth three thousand dollars. | am ronning 
four drays at the same time.’ 
Rozert Turner 
“‘T have saved enough to buy six houses and 
Asbury. 
a sinall part 


a lot.” EMANUEI 


‘*T was a teamster, and saved 


every month, until I saved enough to build a | 


small house for myself, my aged mother, and 
afflicted sister to live in.’ Hrsry Ivins. 
“T have been using the Bank a long time, 
and have saved enough to build two houses, 
worth about eight hundred doilars. 
to me as though the Bank gave we 
in making mouey.’ 


lt stems 
rood luck 
Cario Lewis. 


‘‘T have been able, to buy me a small tract | 


of land of fuurteen acres, thus securing a com- 
fortable home for my family. 
lars an acre for the land, and have built a house 
on it.” 

‘When the army came here I was with notb- 
ing, and, by working and saving, have bought 
a house, run a farm, own four horses and four 
drays. The house and lot cost eight hundred 
dollars.’ Isatan Dariscoit. 

“T have bought a house and farm by depo- 
siting woney in the Bunk.” 

Bens. F. Hankerson. 

“ [ have received twenty-three dollars inter- 
est, and my money has heen kept safe for me.” 
. Sanpy Matciory. 

“Tam a shoemaker in the city, and, by work- | 
ing at my trade, have saved enough to buy a | 
farm of two hundred acres; own two mules. | 
{ rent the farm, and own the largest part of 
the implements. I began using the Bank ia | 
November, 1866. 
and thirty-four dollars in interest alone.” 

ALBERT JEFFERSON. 

In contrast with these wise and prudent |’ 
men, I add the following, clipped from the Con- 
stitutionalist : 

‘* Roppery.—The trunk of a colored man | 
named Miles Stokes, residing in the lower part | 
of the city, was clandestinely entered on Tburs- 
day night and robbed of $75, the last copper 
which the unfortunate had, and which be had 
labored hard during the past winter to accumu- 


late against the summer days, when work was 
slack.”’ 


That man was advised, by a more intelligent 
and stronger-minded mun, not to use this Na- | 
tional Savings Bank, because the Yankees 
woald run off with it. 

He was also urged by a member of the Ad- 
visory Committee, and others of his own race, 
to pluce it in the Bunk. It would have heen 
well if he had heeded their advice. 

D. A. Ritter, Cashier. 

Avovsta, Ga., Braxcu, June 7, 1870. 

ry 

Jos Prixtine of every description done with 
promptness, and in the best style of the art, at 

he New Era Steam Printing Establishment | 


NEWS IN BRIEF. 
ey 
Two hundred and eighteen of the students at | 
Harvard are Unjitarians, seven are Roman 
Catholics, and seven are “New Charchmen”’ or 
Swedenborgians. 


Sir John A. Macdonald, says a dispatch 
from Ottawa, Canada, was carried out of his 
rooms, Friday evening, on a stretcher, and oc- 
cupied for some time a tent overlooking the 
Ottawa river. 


Bayard Taylor, now in California, has been | 
nresented with a good ring made from the last 

ike which was driven at Promontory Poiat 
vy Gov. Stantord on the 
Pacific railroad. 


= - a } 
completion of the | 
| 
A colored man named James Lewis was kiil- | 
ed at Baltimore, Saturday, by a butcher named 
Charles Ross, who threw a knife at him with 
fatal effect because he refused to work for | 
him. 
Fourteen thousand laborers are at work on 
the Alabamarailroads. Work on the Alabama 


of one mile per day. and it is expected the line 
will be completed and equipped to Meridian by 
the Ist of January next 


Dickens is said to have given, in Mr. Wilkins 
Micawher, a playfulaud extravagant portrait 
of his father John Dickens, an impecanious 
clerk in the Navy Pay-office, whose overdue 
‘“nowes’’ Charles collected and paid 


) } . . 
A large number of ponds and Iakes, varying 
in Size irom an acre to seven acu 


im EXLeNt, 


y : 6 ia - ts and Ierbsof Calitorna, free from all Alcohol- 
bave suddenly appeared in Saratoga county, | form that service. Tue explomon of a torpedo io Stimulants. They are tly: GREAT BLOOD- 
N. Y., and are causing great dumage and an- , under the wheels of an engine is a warning ot PURLFIERait LIFE-GIVING PRINCIPLE, 
noyance. No reason can he assigned for the umpendipy danyer, and the engineer always | hs or penile ony. oem ohne 


phenowenon. 

The Public Ledger is the oldest daily paper 
in London. It hasavery limited circulation, 
but is still the medium of eommercial adver- 
tisers who have auctions **by inch of candle.” 
It has neither editor nor repurters 


The name of Disraell'’s hero isto be found in 
the Almanach de Gotha. ‘“Lothuir’’ is « name 
of the princely house of Isenburg ; “Cor.saude’ 
is the name of the ducal family ot G:amunt. 


One of the tallest horses in the world, stand- 
ing nineteen hands high, is owned in St. John, 
N. B. 


The ‘‘ History of the Devil’? has just been 
published at Leipzic. Daniel De Foe wrote a 
work, with a similar title, in English. 


The Boston and Albany railroad’s great East 
Boston grain elevator has been completed. It 
is ten stories high, aud has capacity for 400,000 
bushels. . 

Rev. Dr. Rush has secured $92.500 for Cen- 
tral College, at Fayette, Mis-ouri, of which 
amount $53,000 was raised in St. Louis, and 


only $7,500 remain to be guaranteed tw insnre | 


the endowment. 


The bodies of Senator Broderick and Gen. 
E. D. Buker were buried near each other, and 
while Broderick has been remembered by a 
suitabie monument, Baker's grave is still neg- 
lected. An appeal is made in the San Fran- 
cisco papers for a monument to Gen. Baker. 





I paid eight del- | 


Joun C. Butter. | 


| had any strength, was virtualiy extinguished at | inder them. 


| drifting out toward the Heads, and some of 


ee | 
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Gen. C. C. Crowe, of Alabama, who was on 
Friday confirmed as Secretary of Utah, died 
at his home, Saturday. Gov. Shaffer is now 
on his way from Illinois to Sult Lake City. 


In making out the appointments for the | 
coming commencement at Brown University, | t 
Providence, the four students standing highest | 
on the mark-list were so evenly matched that 
the faculty bad to carry out the computation 
into thousandths of decimals in order to deter- 
mine which of the four should have the valedic- 
tory. Fr 

The Hartford Post says: “‘ There is said tot 
be no accurate map of the State of Connecti- 
cut, or any surveys of the whole State that can 
be retied on, so that when Marshal Carll was | 
recently requested by the census bureau to; ¢ 
designate the nuniber of square miles in the t 
whole State, or in each of the seventy-five dis- 
tricts as subdivided, he had to guess at it.” 


The editor of the Freeman's Journal says: | | 
* We do not speak at random, but have well it 
weighed our thoughts, when we say that, in 
our most firm convictions, the citadel of anti- | ¢ 
Christ in the United S:ates is the public school 
system.” 


A direct all-rail connection with Quebec Is | 
to be established early in July by the opening 


of roads to Lenoxville 


road. 

~epator Brownlow has published a card in | 
‘sb uuessee papers, explaining his action in rela- 
tion to the school fund of that State, and say- | 
ing that although those who seek to make po- | 
litieal capital by connecting his name with it 
mav call witnesses to the stand from now till 
doomsday, they will, if they stick to the truth, 
in nowise connect him with the improper use 
of a single dollar. 


t 


( 


The case of the city of St, Louis against the 
Independent Fire and Marine Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, to compel payment of two | | 
hundred doullars annual license levied on foreign | 
insuranee companies for doing business in St. | 
Louis, was decided, Saturday, by the Criminal 


M ss Maria Mitchell, upow whom Vassar Col- | 


lege has just conferred the degree of Doctor of | 
| Puilosophy, is Professor of Astronomy in that | 
| institution. Nan- | 
‘tucket, and the daughter of the late William | 
Mitchell, for many years President of the Nan-| 


Miss Michell is a native of Nan- | 


acket Pacific Bank. ‘The family is of Quaker 


_ origin, and Mr. Mitchell, as well as his daughter, 
was far advanced ia astronomical studies. They | 
had an observatory fur many years on the rool 
of the bank. and it was from that observatory | 
that Misa Mitchell discovered a comet for which | 


he received medals from various learned socie- 
ies both here and in Europe 


Princeton College thus sums up the bead- | 
oll of famous graduates: Signers of Ge De- 
laration of Independence, 2; members of Con- 
inental Congress, 28; President of United 


States, James Madison ; Vice Presidents, Aaron 
Burr and Geo. M. Dallas; United States Sena- | en 
| tors, 48 ; members of Ilouse of Representatives, | 
members of the Convention which framed ! 
Judges of the United | 
States Courts. 17; members of the United States | 


id 


he Constitution, 7; 


‘abinet, 15; Foreign Ministers, 16 ; Governors 


and Lieutenant Governors, 32; United States | 
liistriet. Attorneys and Attorney Generals of | 
States, 35: Judges of State Courts, 106; Pre- 
tiaents of Colleges, 45 : 


Bisuops., 5; eminent 


on the Grand Trank | rals, 4. 


“Who shall rule the State, white or niggers?” 


This awful question is now undergoing a fear- 

ful diseussicn by the Democratic journals of | 
Delaware. 
| a thousand Democratic majority, more or less ; | 
hut the fifteenth amendment brings in about | 
five thousand Africans to the polls, and there’s | 


The State on the white vote gives 


he rub.” Moreover, if ‘those niggers won't 


vote the Democratic ticket, because the Demo- 


‘rats don’t want nigger votes no how,” it is 


possible that this African balance of power may 
upset the State of Delaware and leave the 
Democracy thereof high and dry. This is the 


vest. under Senator Saulsbury’s programme, 


“the white men’s party,’ that we can do for | 
Delaware.— N. Y. Herald. 





Court. in favor of the city. Vhis was a test 
case, and will decide sixty or seventy other | 
cases of the same character 


New York has offered to expend $6,000,000 
on the Universal Exposition if Congress will 
fix on that city as the place of holding it. As 
the Exposition is to be inaugurated on the 4th! 
of July, INi6, and is intended to commemorate | 
the centennial celebration of American Inde- 
pendence, Philadelphia thinks she has infinitely | 
superior claims 


The London Observer learns that Sir Charles 
Mordaunt intends to appeal from the decision 
of the Court of Divorce to the House of Lords 
at the earliest opportunity, and thus to obtain 
a hearing of his suit against Lady Mordaunt. 


One of the Beecher girls used to say that she 
had three rules to guide her in copying her 
father’s MSs.: If a letter was datted it was 
notani: if a letter was crossed it wasn't t; 
and if a word began with a capital letter it 
| didn’t begin a sentence. 


Mail advices to June 17 state that replies 
‘have been received from all the scholars and 
divines invited to join the Committee of Con- 
| vocation in the revision of the Bible, except 
| Canon Cook, Archdeagon Harrison, and Dr. | 
Kennedy. Five have declined—Dr. Pusey, 
Canon Payne Smith, Dr. Wright, Dr. Newman, | 
and Dr. Leathes. With these exceptions, all 
the non-confurmists who were invited to joia | 
have promised to do so. 


The Montreal Witness says that the report 
| that the British expedition to the Red River 
country will be resisted by Ricl is mere brag | 
and bluster; that the Indiaus are all luyal, and | 





also all the English-speaking settlers and Enge 
| lish speaking half-breeds; and that when the 


troops get there everytody will be loyal. It 
says that the Red River rebellion, if it ever | 


Pigeon Hill and Trout River. 


Miss Mary S. Forney, the oldest daughter | 
of Mr. John W Forney, was married at Puila- 
phia, on Wednesday evening, to Mr. W. W. 
Weigley,a young and prowising member of the 
bar. Among the distinguished guests were 


e 4 ' . 
I have received one hundred | Gen. Meade and staff, Gen. Robert Patterson 
}and staff, George W. Childs and lady, Hon. 


lusha A. Grow, and a large number of army 
and navy officers. President Grant was ex- 
pected, but sent his regrets that important 
public busiaess detained him in Washington. 


Morton MeMichael, A. K. Mcclure, Hon. Ga- | 
| 


A San Francisco excursion party discovered, 
while on their return, that their steamer was 


them, on going to the wheel-house, found the 
officer at the wheel too drunk to perform his 
duty. They displaced him and put « deck-hand 
in his place. ‘They then went below and found 
the engineer also intoxicated, the boilers with- 
oat water and in a critical condition. They 
installed a new engineer, let off the steam | 


| lowered the fires, filled the boilers, got up 


steam. aud came safely into port. 


| Address 


At a recent wedding in Bridgeport, Conn., | 
hridad party had swept up the aisle in gio- | 
rious siyle, taken their places, and were wait- 
ing the words of the clergyman, when an ap.- | 
parently sane gentleman stepped forward, tap- | 
ped the bridegroom on the shoulder, and said | 
in a whisper aadible to those near by, ‘*Before | 
this alfuir goes any iurther, | wish to know one | 
thing—who will build the fires? The groom, 
us soon as he could recover from hisabashment | 
and seeing that the question would bd repeat- 


ed, indignantly replied, I will—only be still.” 


the 


A celebrated devine, who was remarkable in 


the first period of his ministry for a boisterous | 


mode of preaching, suddealy changed his 
whole manner in the pulpit, and adopted a 
mild and dispassionate mode of delivery. One 
of his brethren observing it, inquired of him 


what had induced him to make the change. 


| ie answered, **When I was young | thought 


it was the thunder that killed the people—-but 
when l grew wiser, | discovered it was the 


| lightning, so I determined in future to thander 


less and Jivhtoing mure.”’ 


The sexton of Trinity Church, New York, 
and bis assistants, bave received instructions 
to lock all the doers of the edifice on Sunduys 
immediately before the commencement of the 
sermon, aud to keep them so until the service 
is concluded. The regulation went into effect 
last Sunday and produced much dissatisfaction 
among those Who attempted to leave before the 
coi;clusion of the services. The sexton was 
deaf to their entreaties and held them prisoners 
until the end. QOuly one succeeded in securing 


| his release throuzh a middie door hy threaten: | 


ing a suit for false imprisonment, 

The Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
Compaay use ou an average 35,000 torpedoes 
anuually on their numerecus roads. ‘These ex- 


aud Chattanoga rvad is progressing at the rate | 


plosives are called “fog signals,’’ and are used 
in heavy weather, when toe signal lights on! 


the towers cannot be seen from the engine. 
They are ietended to preveut aceidents, and 


huve done very good service in that respect! , 


since 


their introduction. To make them tho- 


roughly eifective three are placed on the track | 
& Short distance apart, 80 that if one should | 
, fail to make « report two would remain to per- | 


stops the train in obedience to it. 


The will of the late Sophia Smith, of Hat- 
field, Massachusetts, was opened on Tuesday | 


last. By its provisions, says the Springfield 
i+publican, $16,400 is lett to relatives and 
friends $75,000 to the town of Hatfield for a 


high school or academy, and $300,000 for a | 
woman's college at Northampton, conditioned | 


oo that town’s adding $25,000 to this gift. Li 
the balance of the property, after paying the 
other legatees, does nut amount to this sum, it 
is to be invested and allowed to accumulate 
until it reaches the amount; but there is very 
little doubt that the full sum already exisis. 


George W. Hubbard, of Hatfield, and ex-Judge | 


Charles EK. Forbes, of Northampton, are the 
executors, . 
The King of Prussia had recently a fight at 


haus Garden, and bluntly told him that he (the 


| lunatic) was Frederick the Great, and that he 


wanted William the First to vacate the throne, 


inasmuch as he (the lunatic) had risen trom the | 


dead for the purpose of ruling again over Prus- 
sia and vanquishing once more the Austrians. 
King Willium the First imperiously told the 
insane mun to get out of his way, whereupon 
the self-styled Frederick the Great slapped the 
old King in the face, called him an impostor, 
and tried to tear off his coat. 
however, beat him with his cane until the 





ool. 


| States. 


Kins, with a lunatic, who met bim in the Kur- | 


The old King, 


goles came to the spot and arrested the poor 


All About the Publie Lands, 


‘HAWES’ MANUALOF U.8.SURVEYING. | 


‘Tells all About the Public Lands. 


Itiells how the Government lands are sur- 


veyed. 


It tells how to enter, locate. purchase or set- 


tle upon lands, under the Pre-emption or Home- 
stead Laws, Military Bounty Act, or with 
cultura! College or Revolutionary Land 


Agri- 
Scrip. 


It tells how public grants of Land to States 


and Corporstions, for railroads, canals, schools, 


universities and other purposes, aré adjusted. 

It tells how to take up government land under 
the Homestead Act, al gives full instructions, 
with blank forms. fees, &c., 

It tells in what States and Territories the pub- 
lic lands are. 

[ANY PERSON POSSESSING THE REQUISTTE QUALI- 
FICATIONS, WITHOUT RFGARD TO ‘* RACE OR 
COLOR,’ MAY TAKE UP AND SETTLE UPON 80 or 160 
ACKES OF ANY UNOCCUPIED PUBLIC LAND BY PAY- 
ing $5 to $10 pown, ann $10 to $20 tv Five 
YEARS. | 

It tells what are the rights of Foreigners in 
regard to the acquisition of the public lands. 

It tellsabout Mineral Landsand Mining Claims. 

This Manual contains 230 octavo pages, printed 
on elegant tinted paper, and is handsomely bound 


‘in cloth. It is a comprehensive, complete Hann- 


Book of the Public Land System of the United 


Unitep States Sevate CHAMBER, 
Wasnincton, May 25, 1868. 
The undersigned have carefully examined the 
Surveytxnc Manvat prepared by J. H. Hawes, 
and find it a most invaluable work. 
In addition to complete and authentic instrue- 
tions on all questions relating to the United 


, States system of rectangular surveys, the work 
| contains a carefully prepared Synopsis of the 
| Land Laws, and instructions for acquiring titles 
It is almost indispensable to every 
Surveyor and Lawyer in the land States, and | 
should find a place in all the school libraries and | 


higher institutions of learning in the country. 
: S. C. POMEROY, 

Chairman of Senate Com. on Public Lands. 
GEO. W. JULIAN, 

Chairman of House Com. on Public Lands. 


WasHINGTON, Feb. 3, 1868, 


I have examined the Surveying Manual pre- 
pared by J. H. Hawes, Esq., and he has con- 
sulted with me frequently in regard to its sub- 
ject-matter while it was in preparation, and I 
take pleasure in certifying that it is a work of | 

much value to surveyors in the public land States 
and Territories, and to all lawyers, land-brokers, 
or other persons dealing in or locating public 
| land. 
Parties remitting the price ofthe book to Mr. 
their copies 


Hawes may rely upon receivin 
promptly. J. M. EDMUNDS. 
Late Com. of the General Land Office. 

The Scurveyina Manvat, carefully wrapped 


will be promptly sent by mail, postage paid, on 


receipt of THREE DOLLARS. 

Money should be sent in P. O. money orders 
registered letters, or drafts. 
J H. HAWES, 


LINCOLN CO-OPERATIVE 


BUILDING ASSOCIATION 


The regular monthly meeting, on the first 


MONDAY NIGHT 


Columbia Law Buildings, 


| 
} 
| of each month, in the 
| 


Fifth street, between D and Louisiana avenue. 
Working people and their friends are invited 


| to attend. 
G. F. NEEDHAM, 
mh31-tf. __ Secretary. 


GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY! 


Dr. WALKER’S CALIFORNIA 


VINECAR BITTERS. 


| 
| 





















Lee 32C5% 
$252. Hundreds of Thousands 332%— = = HOOFILAND’S GERMAN BITTERS, 
ges 53 Bear testimony to their wonderful 8 ebge and 
FS 2 &, Curative Effects. e Cc! o4 Ba es arene 
antee HOOFLAND’S GERMAN TONIC 
R23S° WHAT ARE THEY? 22%,. ’ 
Beces ——— Bea: + | Will cure every case of MARASMUS, or Wast- 
acer 3 wes >, ing Away of the Body. 
mae ca cand $ Remember that 
| ease a5¢ paeididiie ie a 
$7258 eee HOOFLAND'S GERMAN REMEDIES 
$2a2% £2 - E' | Arethe medicines yourequireto purify the blood, | 
See Beery excite the torpid Liver to healthy action, 
| M2535 SRS og and to enable you to pass safely through 
#3, Es Beare any hardships or exposure. 
‘@as SPES 4 at 
ees cEree | 
te So-se 
ei235 raid DR HOOFLAND’S ~ 
eS°ES ot ye T ; T 
ee = PODOPHYLLIN 
63308 cease Q ) QO aVe 
Pres a - . - 
#2823 Eten | Or Substitute for Mercury Pills. 
ce. =F alg | eee: : . 
| Ri8e3 THBY ARE NOT A VILE a4 ere TWO PILLS A DOSE. 
S2227F ANCY DRINK,“s2? The most powerful, yet innocent, Vegetable 


Made of Poor Rum, Whiskey, Proof Spirits, and 


Refuse Liquors, d: etored, spiced, and sweetened 1 


| 

| healthy condition. No 
| according to directions, and remain long unwell. 
| 


Blader. tucse Bitters x, ‘beck aoe ate 
vn Fy BY 
ce 

es, Ring- Worms, Scald Head, 


curative etferta, 

DYSPEPSIA OR INDIGESTION, 
Pain in the Phoulders, Coug 
Dizziness, tour Stomach, 
lious Attacks, Palpitation of the 
charges of 


and @ hundred other painful symptoms, which are 
ings of by these Bitters. 
Cleanse the iuated Bicod whenever you find its im 


c 
= 





_Washington, D. C. _ 


please th? was.e, eulicd *'Ponics ’ Appetizers,” ** Re- 
storers,” &c., thatlead th. tippicy on todrunkenness and 
ruin, but are a true Medicine, made from the Nutive 


ing off all poisonous matter, and resto the bivod toa 
4 a rson can cake these Hitters, 


$100 will be given tor anincurable case, providing the 
bones are not destroyed by mineral poisons or other 
means, and the vital organs wasted beyond the point of 


"ORs U!. 
Vi B 
tiated | Blo-d, 


8. 
KIN DISEASES, ~ Eruptions, Tetter, | Costiveness, Dr. Hoofland’s 
Curbuneles, Bing. Worms, 8c 1a Head? Sore: nee, Boils, | should be used in coonection with the Pills. 


The tonic effect of the Bitters or Tonic builds 
Bitters or Tonic purifies 
the Blood, strengthens the Nerves, regulates the 


Cc Eyes, - 
sipelas, Ltch, Scuris, Discolorations of the +k.n, Humors 
and Jviseases of the Skin, of whatever name or nature, 
are literaily dug up and carried out of the system ina 
short time by the use of these Bitters. One bottle in 
auch cascs will convince the most incredulous of their 


Tevmeee! tee 
‘aste in the eae, Ee 


Heart, 
prise, Fels in the regions of the a 


THE NEW ERA. 





A REMINDER, — 


To Debilitated Persons, 

To Dyspeptics, 

To Sufferers from Liver Complaint, 

To those Having no Appetite, 

To those with Broken Down Constitutions. 
To Nervous People, 

To Children Wasting Away. | 
To any with Debilitated Digestive Organs, | 





Or suffering with any of the following Symp- 
toms, which indicate Disordered Liver or 


such as Con 
stipation, Inward 
Piles, Fullness or 
Blood to the Head, Acid- 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, 
Heartburn, Disgust for Food, Full- 
ness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour 
Eructations, Sinking or Fluttering at the | 
| Pit of the Stomach, Swimming of the Head, | 
| Hurried and Difficult Breathing, Fluttering at ' 
the Heart, Choking or Suffocating Sensations 
| when in a Lying Posture, Dimness of Vision, 
| Dots or webs before the Sight, Fever and Dull 
Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Perspiration, 
| Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain 
in the Side, Back. Chest, Limbs, 
&e., Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
| Burning in the Flesh, Con 
stant Imaginings of 
Evil, and Great 
Depression of 
Spirits. | 
i 


HOOFLAND'S 


GERMUAY BITTERS, 
A Bitlers without Alcohol or Spirits of any kind, 


Is different from all others. It is composed of 
the pure Juices, or Vital Principle of Roots, 
Herbs, and Barks. (or, as medicinally termed, 
Extracts,) the worthless or inert portions of the 
ingredients not being used. Therefore in one 
' Bottle of this Bitters there is contained as much 
medicinal virtue as will be found in several gal 
lons of ordinary mixtures. The Roots, &c., used 
in this Bitters are grown in Germany, their vital 
principles extracted in that country by a scien- 
tific Chemist, and forwarded to the manufactory 
in this city, where they are compounded and bot- | 
'tled. Containing no spirituous ingredients, this 
Bitters is free from the objections urged against 
all others; no desire for stimulants can be in- 
duced from their use, they cannot make drunk- 
ards, and caunot, under any circumstances, have 
any but a beneficial effect. 


HOOFLAND'’S GERMAN TONIC, 


Was compounded for those not inclined to ex- 
treme bitters, and is intended for use in cases 
when some alcoholic stimulant is required in 
connection with the Tonic properties of the Bit- 
ters. Each bottle of the Tonie contains one 
bottle of the Bitters, combined with pureSANTA 
CRUZ RUM, and flavored in such a manner 
that the extreme bitterness of the bitters is over- 
come, forming a preparation highly agreeable 
and pleasant to the palate, and containing the 
medicinal virtues of the Bitters. The price of 
the Tonic is $1.50 per Bottle, which many per- 
sons think too high. They must take into con- 
sideration that the stimulant used is guaranteed 
to be of a pure quality. A poor article could 
be furnished ata cheaper price, bit is it not 
better to pay a little more and have, good arti- 
cle? A medicinal preparation shmpd contain 
none but the best ingredients; and dey who ex 
pect to obtain a cheap compound, and be bene- 
fited by it, will most certainly be cheated 


HOOFLAND'S 
GERMAN BITTERS 


OR 
HOOFLAND'S 
GERMAY TONIC 
WITH 
HOOFLAND'S 
PODOPHAYLLIN PILL, 


Will cure you. 











They are the greatest 


BLOOD PURIFIERS 


Known to the Medical world. and will eradi- 
cate diseases arising from impure blood, Debil- 
ity of the Digestive Organs, or Diseased Liver, 





| in a shorter time than any other known reme- 
dies. 


Remember that 
HOOFLAND'S GERMAN REMEDIES 


Are the oldest remedies now before the public, 
for the cure of Dyspepsia, Debility, Liver Com- 
plaint, Xe. 

’ Remember that 
HOOFLAND’S GERMAN TONIC 

' Is composed of the ingredients of the Bitters, 
combined with pure Santa Cruz Rum, flavoring 


preparations ever offered to the public. 


Remember, 


* | combined. 
Remember that 
HOOFLAND'S GERMAN REMEDIES 
Have been certified to by 
socially. 
F Remember that 
HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS, 


and 


~ HOOFLAND’S GERMAN TONIC, 


tite, and enable your stomach to digest 
properly. 


Remember that 


Cathartic known. 


Pills to 
act quic ; 
Stomach. and Bowels of all impurities. 


. 


olic 
the Mandrake itself. ( 
the Liver cleansing it speedily trom all obstruc 


that mineral. 


tion in every case. They NEVER FAIL. 


erman 


up the system. The 


Liver, and gives strength, energy, and vigor. 
tone up the system with 


disease can retain its hold, or ever assail you. 


and highly recommen 
Druggist to induce you 





Extracts, &c., and is one of the most agreeable 


That these remedies have cured more cases of 
disease of the Digestive Organs than all others 


en ¢ to ersons occupying 
the most dignified positions, both publicly and 


Will renew your strength, give you a good appe- 


| 
| 


Benjamin F. R ce...... 


Cornelius Cole............ 


FORTY-FIRST CONGRESS. — 


California. 















v- 1878 John M. Thayer 


THE SBNATE. 
Term exp’s. Term exp's. | 
Alabamc. Mississin. 
Willard Warner..............1871 Adelbert Ames ........-..0.. 1875 
George §. Spencer........... 1873 diram R. R-vels..........-. 1871 
Arkonsas. Missouri. 
Alex. Me onald..............1871 Charles D. Drahe............1878 


eeeeee A873. Cart Schure. .......00...000062- 1875 
| Nebraska, 
itl 





Engene Casseriy*........-.-. 1875 Thomas W. Tipton.......... 1875 | 
Connecticut Nevada. 
Cette B. BOER ccccscccsivecees 1875 James W. Nye................ 1878 
Wm. A. Buckingham.......187> Wiijliam M. Stewart......... 1875 
Delaware. New Hampshire. 
Willard Saulsbury*......... 1871 Aaron H. Cragin............. 1871 
Thomas F. Bayard” ......... 1875 Janes W. Patterson......... 1873 
Florida. ' New Jersey. 
| Thomas W. Osborn ........ 1873 Alexander G. Cattell...... 1871 | 
Abijah Gilbert................1875 Jubn P. Stucktap*.......... “1876 
Georgia. New Fok 
| Homer V. Mo Miller*.......1871) Roscoe Conkling............ 1873 | 
Joshua aill .............. 1873 Reuben +. Fenton..........is79 
Tilinois. North Carolina. 
Richard Yates.............-...187) Joseph C. Abbott............. 1871 
Lyman trambull .......... 1873 Jobin Pool.....0........00000-. 1873 
Indiana. Ohio. 
Oliver P. Morton.............1875 John Sherman...,............ 
Daniel D. Prart.....:0.s<ecese 1876 ailen G. Thurmau* 
Iowa. * Oregon 
J.B. Bowell cc ccsscccocceosese 1871 Geo. H. Williams............ 187 
James WAarlam..........ceceee lo7o Henry W.Corvert............ 1573 
Kansas. Pennsylvania. 
Edmund G. Ross...........1871 Simon Cameron.............. 1873 
Samuel C. Pomeroy......... 1873 John Scott..........-...:c0000 187 
Kentucky. | Rhode Island. 

} Thomas C. McCreery*...... i87t Henry B. Authons ......... 1871 
Garrett Davis*...............1875 William Sprague............187 
Louisiana South Carolina 
John &, Harris.......... -++e 18" 1, Thos. J. Rubertson..........1871 
Wm. Pitt Kellogg...........1873 Fred’k A. awyer............ Is7 3 
Maine. | Tennessee. 

Lot M. Morrill........00..0<0 1870: Joseph &. Fowler............1871 
Haunibal Mamlin........... 1875 Wm. G. Brownlow........... 1st 

Maryland. i Texas. 
George Vick orn*.....cc.cccce 1873 (Vacant)... cialis. seeccrdooens=aiael 
Wm. ¢. Hamilton*.......... 1876 Vermont. 
Massachusetts ‘Justin 8. M orris............1873 
Henry Wilson... -++- 1871, deo, F. Edmunds............ 1875 
Charles Sumuet......"-.0000 1875 Virginia. 
Michigan. * PONE B: BAG cccice ces 
Jacob M. Howard.........06 1871| John W Juhnston . ........ — 
Zachariah Chandlor........1876 West Virginia. 
Minnesota. Waitman T. Willey......... 1872 
Daniel S Norto..”............1871! Arthur Tl. Boreman.......... 1876 
Alexander Ramsey ........ 1875 Wisconsin. 
Timothy 0. Howe............ 1873 
Matt. tl. Carpenter......... 1875 
Republicans, £9; *Democrats, 11. Vacancies, 4. A ful 


Senate would contain 74 members. : 
The Senators el ct trom Georgia and Virginia have not been 
| admitted to their seats. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Alabama. 
1—Alfred F. Buck. 
2—Charles W. Ruckley. 
3—Rwobert §. Heflin. 
4—Charles Hayes 
5——C 


x .* 
6———Sherman.* 
{The Alabama members! 


were elected in August, and 


consequentiy have not been 
admitted. | 


Arkansas. 
1—-Logan H. Root. 
2—Authony A. C. Rogers.* | 
3—Thomas Boles. } 

California. 
1—Samuel 8. Axtel.* 
2—Aaron A. Sargent. 
3—James A. Johnson.* 

Connecticut. 
i—Julius strovg. 
2—xtephen W. Kellogg. 
3—H. H. Starkweather. 
4—William H. Barnum.’ 

Delaware. | 

Benjamin T. Biggs.* | 
‘lorida. 
Charles M_ Hamilton. 
Georgia. 
{Seven Districts. 


No elec-; 


tion yet held for Members of, 


the XLIst Congress. 


The, 


Members of the last ongross, 


were these :] 


.- 


1—J. W Ciift. 
2—Nelson , ift * 
3—William P. Edwards 
4—Samuel HE. Gove, 
5—C..arles H. Prince 
6—{ ‘gg t 
7—P. M. B. onng.* { 
Iliinois. 

At Large—John A Logan. 
1—Norman B. Jud 1. i 
2—Jvhn F. Farnsworth 
38—H. C. Burchard. 
4—John B. ttawley. 
5—Ebon C. Ingersoll 
6— burton UC. Cook. 
7—Jesse A. Moore, 
8—Shelby M. Cullom j 
9—Thornton W. Mewxeely.*' 

10—Albert G. Burr.* | 
1t—Samuel S. Marshail.* 
12—John B. isay. 
1é—Johno M. Crebs.* 
Indiuna. 
i—Wm. E. Niblack.’ 
2—Michael C. Kerr.’ 
3—Wam. 8. Holman.” 
4—Geo. W. Julian. 
5—John Coburn. 
6—laniel W. Voorhees,’ 
7—Godl..ve &. Orth. 
8—Jas. N. Tyuer. 
9—John P. vc. Shanke. 


10—Wm,. Williams. 
11—Jasper Packard. 


Iowa, 
1—George W. McCrary. 
2— William Smyth. 
3—Wm. B. Allison. 
4—Wnm. Loughridge. 
6-—Francis Pomeroy. 
6—Frank W. Palmer. 

Kansas. 
1—Sidney Ciarke. 
Kentucky 
1—Lawrence &. Trimble.* 
2—wWam. M. Sweeney. * 
3—( Resigned.) 
4—J, Proctor Knott.* 
5—Boyd Winchester.” 
6—Thomas L. Jones.* 
7—James B. Beck.* 
8—George M. Adams.* 
9—John M. Rice.* 
1—Louis St, Martin.* 
2—Lewis A. Sneldon. 
3—Ado phe Builey.* 
4—Michuel Ryan.* 
56—George W. McCranie.* 
ine, 
1—John Lynch. 
2—Namuel P. Morrill. 
3—James G. Blaine. 
4—John A. Peters. 
6—Engene tale. 
Maryland. 
1--Samuel Hambleton.* 
2—Stevenson archer.” 
3--Thomas Swann.* 
4—Patrick Hamill * 
6--Frederick Stone.* 
Massachusetts. 
1—James Buffingtun. 
2—Oakes Ames. 
3—inery Twitchell. 
4—sarauel Hooper. 
6—Benjamio F. Butlor. 
6—Nathaniel P. Ba :ks. 
7—George M. Brouks. 
&—(ieorge F. Hoar. 
a—Wm. B. Washburn. 
10—Henry L. Dawes. 
Michigan. 
1—Fernando CU. Beaman. 
2—Wm. L. Mtoughton. 
3—Austin Blair. 
4—Thomak W. Ferry. 
6—Omer D. Oonger. 
6—Handolph strickland. 
Minnesota 
1—Merton & Wilkinson. 
2—KEugene M. Wilson.* 
Mississippi. 
1—George E. Harris, 
2—J. L. Morphis, 
3—J, C. W. McKee, 
4—L. W. Perce. 


Missouri. 
1—Erastus Wells.” 


New Hampshire 
1—Jacob H Ala. 
2—Aaron F, Stevens 
8—Jacob Benton. 

New Jersey. 
1-—William Moore. 
2—Chuarles Haight * 
3—John T. Bird.* 
4—John Hill. 
5—Orest-# Cleveland.* 

New York. 
1—Henry A. Reeves.* 
2-—Johu G. Shumaker. 
8~—Heory W. Slocum.* 
4—Jobo Fox." 
5—Jvhn Morrissey.* 
6—ramuel 8. Cox * 
7—Harvey C. Calkin.* 
8—James Brooks.* 
9—Fernando. Wood.* 
10—Clarkson N. Potter.* 

11—George W. Greene.* 
12—Jvhn H. Ketcham. 
13—John A. Griswold.* 


| 14—stephen L. Mayhem.* 


16--Adoiphus H. ‘anner. 
16—Orange Ferriss. 
17—William A. Wheeloy. 
18-—Stephen -aniord. 
19—Charles Knapp. 
20—Addison H. Lafiin 
2l—Alex. H. Bailey 
22—John U. Churchill 
2s—Dennis Mc arthy 


| 24—George W. Cowles. 


<5—William H. Kelsey. 
26—Giles W. tiotchkiss 
27—Hamilton Ward. 
28—Nvuah Davis, jr. 


' 29—Jonn Fisher. 


30—David 3. Bennett 
3l—vro ter theidon. 
North Carolina 
1—Chiunton L. + obb 
2—David Heaton. 
3—Oliver H. vockery 
4—(Resizgued.) 
S—teret G. Lash 
6—Francis E. shober.* 
7—Plato Durham.* 
Ohio. 
1-~-Peter W. strader.” 
2—Jub E. stevenson 
8——Robert u. schenck 
4—Wiliam Lawrence 
$—William Muvgen.* 


—_--= 





6—Johu A. Smito 
7—James J Winans 
8—Joun Beatty 
9—taw. F. Dickinson.’ 
10—Trnman H. Hoag* 
1l—John T. Wilson. 
12—Phil. Van Trump * 
18—George W. Morgan.* 
14—Martin Welker. 
16—Eliukim H. Moore 
16—Juhn A. Bingham. 
17—Jacob A. Ambjer. 
18—William H. Upson 
19—James A. Garfield. 
Oregon. 
1—Joseph s. smith.” 
Pennsylvania. 
1—Samuel J. Kaudall.* 
2—Chariles O’Neiil. 
3—John Moffet.* 
4—Wiliiam D. Kelley. 
5—John R. Keading.* 
6—Jonun D. etiles.* 
7—Waph. Townsend. 
8—J. Lawreuce Getz.* 
9—Oliver J. Dickey. 
10—Henry L. Cake. 


1l—Daniei M. Van Auken.* | 


| 14—George W. Woodward.* 
| 14—Ulysses Mercur. 
; 1+—Jubn B. Packer. 


15—-Kichard J. Haideman.* 
16—John ¢ essna. 
17—Daniel J. Morrell. 
18—Wm. H. Armstrong. 
19—Glenoni W. acofivid. 
20— alvin W. Gilfillan. 
21—{Contested. 

22—James «, Negley. 
23—Darwin Pheips, 


24—Joseph B. Donley. 


Rhode Isiand. 
1—Thomas A. Jenckes 
2—Nathan F. Dixon. 

South Carolina. 
1—(Resigued.) 

2—v. ©. Bowen. 
3—8olomon D. Hoge 
4—W. D. simpson.” 
Tennessee. 
At Large—John B. Rogers 
1—Roderick R. Butler. 
2—Horace Maynard. 
3—Willam B. stokes. 
4—Lewis Tillman. 
5—Wiiliam F. Prosser. 
6—Samuel M. Arneil. 
7T—Isanc R. Mawkins. 
8—William J. smith 
Teras. 


Vermont, 
1—Chas. W. Willard. 
2—Luke P. Poland 
3—Worthington C. Smith.’ 

inia. 
1—Richard 8. Ayer. 
2—James H. Platt. 

3—' harles H. Porter 
4—Urorge W. Booker. 
5—Robert Ridgway. 
6—Wiiliam Milnes, jr. 
7—Lewis McKeuzie. 
8—J. K. Gibson. 

At Large—Joseph Segar. 


2—Gustavus A. Finkelburg.| 


3—James 
4—sempronius H. Boyd. 
6—Samuel =. Burdett 
6—Kobert T. Van Horn 
7—Joel F. Asper. 
8—John F. Benjamin 
9—David P. Dyer 


Nebraska 
i—John Taffe. 

Nevada 
i—Thomus Fitch e 
Republicans, including 

157 ; 


is contested. Members 


Radicals 


R. McCormick *! 


not #wern 
Missis-ippi, and Texas, make, with the contested sext, 17 


West Virginia. 
1—Isaac H. Duvall. 
2—James C. McGrew 
3—John 8. Witcher 

Wisconsin. 
1—Halbert E Paine 
2—Benj. F. Hopkins 
8—Amasa Covb. 
4—Chas. A. Kldridge.” 
5—Philetus Sawyer. 
6-—Cad. C. Washburn 


in 


m We look with painful emotions upon the present condition 


and Conservatives, ' 
* Democrats,71 Oue seat, Covode’s, in Pennsylvania 
from Georgia, | 





CONSTITUTION 


OF THE } 


NATIONAL LABOR UNION. 


ARTICLE I. 


Saction 1. This organisation shall be known as the Na- 
tional Labor Union, and its jurisdiction shall be confioed to 


the United States. 
ARTICLE II. 


Sec. 1. The National Labor Uuion abell be composed of 
such organizations as may now or hereafter exist, having for 
their object the amelioralion and adrancement of the condt- 
tion ef tho-e who labor for a living 

Src. 2. Each organization shall be entitled to one represen- 
tative, and each State Labor Union to three for the State at 
large in the National Lab -r Un-on, provided that represen- 


| 
tative derive their election direct from the organization they } 


| claim to represent. 
i ARTICLE III. 


Sec. 1. The officers of the National Labor Union shall be 
elected annually on the third day of the session, and shall 
bold their office until their succe~sors are duly clected. They 
shall consist of a President, Vice President, Recor tng and 
Assistant Secretary, Treasurer, and an Executive Committee 
of nive members. 

See 2. The above-named officers shali constitute a Bureau 
of Labor. 

Sec.3. There shall be one Vice President for each State, 
Territory, and the District 0. Coluubia, to be chosen by the 
State Labor Unions where they exist. Where there are no 
State Labor Unions, by the State LaborConventi nsat their 
next meeting preceding the annual meeting of the Nat onal 
Labor Union Tf neither elect a Vice President, then the 

' Nationul Labor Union shall have power to appoint at their 
requiar annual meeting. 

Sec 4. The Bureau of Labor shall be located in the city of 


Washington, D.C. 
> APTICLE IV. 


| See. 1. The President shuli preside at al! meetings of the 
National Labor Union and tho * Bur-au of Labor,” and p:e- 
serve or ‘er aud enforce the laws. He shall sign all erder- 
for money drawn on the Treasurer by the S-cretary, and be 
the custudian of the seal, which shall be affixed to all docu 
ments emanating from his office, and portorm such other 
daties ax may be required of him by the Bureau of Labor, 
and the interest of the var ous organizations in the sev: ral 
States demand. 

sec.2. The Vice President shall, in the absence or disabili- 
ties of the President, pertorm the duties of his office. 
ARTICLE V. 


| Sre.l. The Recording secretary shall keep «correct ac- 

' count of the proceediugs of the National Labor Union and 
Bureau of Labor. He shali fill ail blanks, and wrive all or- 
ders for money on the Treasurer. He shall keep a debit 

‘ and credit account, and shall report the condition of che 
fluauces at each meeting of the Bureau of Labor, and per- 
form such other service as may be required by the National 
Labor Union and Bureau of Labor. In his absence the As- 
sistant Secretary shall perfurm the daties of his office, 

ARTICLE VI. 

Src. 1. The Treasurer shall receive all moneys, pay all 
bills and orders that may be drawn on him, and property 
attested. He sball keep a debit and credit account, and re- 
port at each meeting of the Bureau of Labor. He wey be 
required to pive snch bonds with such security asthe Burcaa 


may require, 
ARTICLE VIL. 

Sec. 1. The Bareau of Labor shall meet at least once in 
each month, at such time and places as tho @t rest of the 
Union may require. They shali fill all vacancies in said Bu- 

| reau. They shall have power to grant chartem to the va- 
| rious organizations in the different States. Lu connection 
with the President they shall advise and superiniend the or- 
ganization of Labor Unions, land, loun, building, aud co- 
“perativo associations generally, in the differnt States. 
They shail inquire into and inform the various organizations 
as to when, where, and lrow money cau be obtained, in what 
| Sams, and at what rate of interest, aud what security will 
be required, ‘they shall give especial attention to protecting 
tho rights of the workingmen ot the various organizations 
chartered by the Natioual Labor Unions in bringing to ju-- 
| tice those who may iob them of their wages, the bringing 
about such legislation in the several States as may be ne- 
| cessary tor the interest and advancemeut of the condition 
' of the laboring classes. 
| _ Sec. 2. They shall regulate the salary of the President, 
Secretary, aud such other officers as may be necessary to ac- 
' complish the objects of the National Labor Union. 
| Se. 3. They shall report aunnaily to the National Labor 
Union the condition of the various organizations, also the 
general condition of colored labor in the United states, with 
; such recommendations as they may think necessary. 
| Sec. 4. They shall, in connection with the President,act as 
| agents for the securing of employment, to tabor of all kinds, 
| and its transfer from one State to another. 
' See. 6, All commuuications in rejation to business per 
| taining to the Labor Uaion or Burean of Labor, must be 
| marked on the envelope “official,” and addressed to the Presi- 
, dent, Post Office box 191, Washington, D. C ‘ 


ARTICLE VIII. 

Sec. 1. Seven members, in any organization, shali be suffl- 
cient to apply for a charter, which shall be granted on the 
payment cf five dollars. 

Sec 2. [t shall be the duty of each organizatioa to prepare 
4D annual statement of the conditiun of said organizaiion 


! 


workingmen, aud forward it to the Burexu at least one 
mouth before the meeting of the Nationa! Labor Union, that 
, the reports may be printed for the use and benefit of the 
| Naticnal Labor Union at its annual mectings. 


| ARTICLE IX. 


a tax of tev cents annually per member. 


paid. 
ARTICLE X. 


Sec 1. The meeting of the Nati nal Labor Tnion shall be 
held on the secood Munday of December in each year; and 
shall c ~ ite atl2M. 

sec.2 Special meetiogs of the National Labor Unions may 
be called by the President, upon the request of tuo Bureau 07 


Labor. 
ARTICLE XI.—Orper or Business 


H 1. Report of Committee on Credentiais 
| 2. Roil of members. 
| 3. Reading of minutes. 
4 Keport of Bureau of Labor. 
6. Report of standing and special committee! 
: 6. Report of tocal organizatious 
i 7. Unfinished business. 
8, New business. 
9, Adjournment. 
ARTICLE XII. 
Sze. 1. This Constitution shall ouly be altered or amended 
at the regular annual meetings of the Natioua: Labor Unioo 
by a two-third vote of all members present. 








| Prospectus of the National Labor Union and 
, Mureau Labor of the United Staten of 
America. 


| Fellow Citizens and Workingmen of the United States : 
The question of the hour is, Huw can the workingmap 
| best improve his conuition? ‘Lhis questiun is not ouly being 
| agitated in the United Stutes, but throughout tue civilizen 
world, The universal law of our existeuce is: “Ln the sweat 
of thy face thuu shalt eat thy bread.” We desire to impress 
you with this fact, that it is a Divine law, that we must Ia- 
bor, and that the comtorts of life can only be attained by 
| honest, patient tvil. 
Itsbould be the aim of every man to become a capitalist ; 

; that is,every man -hould try and receive an exchange fur his 
labor, which, by proper ecouomy and iuvestimeut, will, in 
the fature, place him in the position of thuse on whom he is 
now dependent fur a living. At least it should be your as- 
piration to become the owuer vf your own homestead and 
place that homestead beyond the reach of want and poverty. 
| As workingmen we Canonly p these blessing: by being 
| industrious with our brains and bands, temperate in our 

habits, aud economical with our meaus. 

it is the duty of our National Lavor Union, and more par- 

ticularly the Bureau of Labor created by your dereyates as- 

sembled from nearly every State in the Uniwn, to advise with 

you upon the best and piost speedy means to better your 

condition in the United States. 





' of colored labor in the several states. Disorg nized, poorly 
| paid, assaulted, aud, in many cases, totally indifferent to its 
| own Welfare, After a caretul survey and consideration ot 
this vital question, in which we have cousuited the wwodom 
| and experieuce of tue mast profound economists and labour 
! reformers of our times— 
We advise yuu, lst, to immediately organize, because labor 
| can only protect itself whea organized; that is, by being or- 
ganized thoroughly, you nave the command of capital. You 
receive better pay tor yuar labur. You learn where and how 
‘ to invest your labor to better advautsge, You iearn the 
value of the capital invested with your labor—how to respect 
that capital, and make that capital respect you: labor. You 
leara how and where to cieat@ empleoymeut, to give your 
selves work when you are debarred ty uppusite compbiua- 
tions. You learn the wants of your fellow workmen aud 
how to provide for them. 
Io a word, without organization, you standin danger of 
being exterminated. Yuu cannot expect to be prottably 
| ewployed, aud the trades will soon die out in the race 
| Wath orgamzation you will find empioyment, you will torce 
upposite combinations to recognize your claime to work 
without restriction because of our Cover, and open the way 
| for your children to learn trades and move furward in the 
| enjoyment of allthe rignts of Ameriwan <itizenstup. How 
' 
t 


suall you organize? We answer cali a general meeting of the 

worslngmen inevery city and town, and aiter discussing 
| the impurtanceof o: ganization, appoint # commitiee of one 
' from each branch of trade or labor represe.ted, to prepare 
a plan for erganization. When they have reported a plan, 
| then appuint your committee ou coustiiudiun aud permanent 
| organization. When they report, proceed immediately to 
| form yourselves into an association, #send a copy of your 

cousutuuion and List of officers to the Bureau of Labor, and 
get your Charter, We would advise, Where there is « suffic- 
ient number of any particular branch, that they orgavize 
separate a-sociativns. As each nian desires to follow tuat 
business fur which he has been educated. 48 a cougtitatiwo 


for the guverument Of @ Carpenters’ association will put | 


suittor the government of a faborers’ association, it ts im 
portant that you organize each « ranch separacely. Five men 
Of avy one brauch organized, cau accouplish more in the 
| interest of that particuleur branch, than being associated 
| with tive hundred men of several brauches. Mix d organi 
! gations Lave always proven disasteruus ty the labor refurm 








It is not necessary to take a handful of these 
roduce the desired effect : two of them 
Ely and powerfully, cleansing the Liver, 
The | 
— al ingredient is Podophyllin, or the Alco- 
xtract of Mandrake, which is by many 

times more powerful, acting and searching than 
Its peculiar acticnis upon 


tions, with all the power of Mercury, yet free 
from the injurious results attached to the use of 


_ For all diseases, in which the use of a cathartic 
is indicated, these Pills wae entire satisfar- | 


Keep your Bowels active with the Pills, and 
Bitters or Tonic, and no 


Recollect that itis DR. HOOFLAND’S GER- 
MAN REMEDIES that are so universally used 
ded ; and do not allow the 
to take anything else that 
* | be may say is just as good, because he makes a 


in th cleanse it when it is foul, and your | Jar tit on it. These Remedies will be sent 
feingn wil all you wie, Keep the hood parsand tbe | bys reqs to. any locality, upon application to 
PIN, TAPE, and other WOR M8, lurking in the the~Principal Office, at the German Medicine 
of 80 are etectually Store, No. 681 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
re teil directions, read carefully the circular aronnd 
cech bottlé, printed in tour Languages—Eoglih, Ger- CHAS. M. EVANS, Proprietor, 
ALKER, or, 4 
ee oes bs hrs — Formerly C. M. JACKSON & CO. 
Druggists, and Gen. 
Francisco, California, 32 Commerce Ht NX. These Remedies are er Sale ty Deugpish, 
Se-sOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS. | See ess and Medicine Dealers cory . 
je 30-6m lesow 


In cases of Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, aud | 
onic 
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movewent, except iv delegated bodies The abuve organ 
zations referred tu, are simple organizations for the protec- 
tion of labor and Wages. 
We would cail your attention to, andadvise, 2ud that you 
form yourselves intv co-operative Trades Unions. While 
these are the most beneficial asevciations of modera tiaies, 
| they require much judgment, and intellectual ability to make 
them + success. They seem to be a necessity at this time 
| 19 order to furnish employment to colored menin many 
States nthe Cpion. We could not furnish a general plan 91 
orgunization. Each particular association must be goverh 
ed by special ruics. Wecas only advise you how to urgan- 
ize, wheu you inform the Bureau what you propose to organ 
ize. Wecan but say the geuerai principle is, tor each man 
to take & given amivuut ol stock, and pay that in weekly or 
monthly installmeuts uutil they have enough to commence 

! business with, so phat, by a comfination of their money and 
imver, they will fourm a capital and business that will give 
them an iodependent living. In organizations of this ki-d 
‘ no restrictious should be piaced upon parties investing, be- 
cause of their ether celations. Let any man who wil, take 
aun interest with you. 
3. We should advise you to organize Building and Land 
Associations. These can easily be establsued in conucc- 


tendeucy to strengthen and perpetuate them. Exper.enuce 
has proved that all meu can, by the agency of & wel regu- 
lated building associetion, buy a howse wr what he would 
pay rept foroue. We shall be pleases to advise youn upon 
the mostimproved plans of organization. 

4. Lu order to effect a more thorough organization of te 
colored workingmen of the Uniteu states, and ativise avd 
entighten them upun all questious affecting their suterest, 
and battic with the prejudices Manitested because of our pe- 
culiar position, the Nativual Labor Convention has adopted 
' the New Eka, a weehly journal purdished in the city oi 

Washington, as the organ of the Colored Workingmeu ot the 
| Uniied States. It sbuli be our ubject to keep you tufurmed 
| as to the coudition of the trades in each State, rates of wages, 
| demand for labor, vaiue of real estate, forms of organiza- 
tion, and to meet ail questivns, national and local, affecting 
the iuterest of the workiugmen. — 

The weces-ity tor such @ paper is admitted by ail whe are 
the ieast acquainted with our present disurguuized condition, 
and as it is barely posible to disvounect our labor and suciai 
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terest from our political, we shall at ali tines, when the 
| necessity demauds, take @ decideu stand iu advising you npoa 
all questions that will be to your interest aa 4 race, and to 
the guod of our common country. 
As we shail have one or wore agenta, who shall travel in 
and through all the States to assiat ate iu organizing all the 
ts of labor, we every m.n will make 
himeeif an t ty take the paper, and sen that his neighbor 
has one also, until it wiay be found in every house in the 
country. 
pre - ll isonward! Let every man put bis ahoulder to 
the wheei, and victory and success will perch upon our bav- 
ners. All cowmunications must be maraed “ ufficial,” and 
addressed to the President, Bux 192, Washington, D. C. 
P. 8.—Your attention is particuiarly invited to the 
tution of the National Labor Unien, published ia the pro- 
coedings 





of the Convention. 
Mrans, President. 
Groner T Downing, Vice President. 
Lewis H. Dovorass, le 
Cuanizs H. Peesas, Assistant Secretary 
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Hon. C. H. Hamilton, Jobn H. Butler, 


with sueh other iaformation as may te to the interest of 


Stc.1. Rach local organization or representative shall pay 
The tax of an or- 
ganization shall be paid on the preseuvtation of the creden- 
tiais of the delegate; and uo delegate snall be al owed to 
take part in the deliberations ot the Univ until the tax Is 
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A new journal, to be called the New Era, 
devoted especially to the promotion of the Po- 
litical, Educational, Industrial, and Economical 
interests of the Colored People of the United 
States, and to their Moral and Religious im- 
provement, will be issued weekiy in Washington 
City, D. C., commencing January 13, 1870. 
Such a paper is regarded by those whose judg- 
ment is entitled to consideration as a necessity 
of the times, and is approved by prominent pub- 
lic men and philanthropists in every section of 
the Union. In response to these demand this 
paper is established. 

The New Era will partake of a two-fold nu 
ture—that of an Advocate and an Educator. As 
an Advocate, it will assert and maintain every 
right pertaining to the American citizen, inde- 
pendent of race, color, or accident of birth It 
will demand the recognition of these rights 
wherever the Constitution extends or the na- 
tional ensign waves. 





As an Educator, its col- 
ums will be an especial medium for the effective 
diffusion of right principles and much-needed 
instruction. For the inculcation of those habits ot 
industry, economy, and self-reliance which con- 
duce to independent manhood, and give vitality 
and energy to free government, insuring in return 
blessings to the governed. 

While the editors of the New Era are 
colored men, and the contributors will be mainly 
colored, yet the columns will be open for the 
discussion of ali questions of vital importance to 
the country by any of its citizens. Communica 
tions suitable for publication in these columns, 
are solicited from our friends in all parts of the 
country, especially in the Southern States. 


THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT, 
Upon all questions involving the especial in 
terests of the colored American citizen. the 
simple rule of equal justice for all men will gov: 
ern the policy of the New Era. It will demand 
the recognition of no right for one citizen which 
it will not freely accord to every other. It will 
oppose any attempt to confer privileges upon a 
class, that are withheld from the humblest citizer 
in the land. It will demand for every citizen 
equality before the law, and full protection of 
person and property in every State and Territory 
of the National Union. 

The New Era will take high national ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
@ oneness o1 purpose and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 
people of the Reconstructed States. Remem- 
bering the past history of the Republican party, 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 


tiun with your “Trades and Labor Univus,” anu will Lave a | 


people of the nation, the New Era will give its 
hearty support to that party, reserving to our- 
selves, however, entire independence on politi- 
cal questions, and the right to go further than 
arty platforms and party policy, whenever in 
our opinion the rights of humanity or the inter- 


ests of any portion of the people require it at 
our hands. 


THE EDUCATIONAI, DEPARTMENT. 


By education the people of a free Government, 
such as ours is intended to be, are better quali- 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, to one 
another, and to God. The nation will ever ficd 
its surest safeguard in the intelligence of it: 
voting masses, and the journal which woald pro- 
mote the highest good of government and people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. Especially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either 
in slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportunities 
enjoyed by their more favored brethren of the 
free States. 


during the past year, as shown by the last annual 
report, 114,523 colored pupils in the day schools 
and 89,731 in the Sunday schools, employing 
6,650 teachers. About 190,000 of these pupile 
were slaves at the commencement of the war. 
The educational department of this paper will 
contain regular contributions from the Freed- 
men’s Bureau and other matter adapted to the 
capacities and needs of this large number of 
pupils and teachers, thereby making the New 
Era a valuable auxiliary in the scheme of edu- 
cation. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The industrial interests of the colored people 
will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
tention. We adopt the following extracts from 
the address promulgated by the Colored Labor 
Convention held in this city in December last, 
indicating the views and policy of the New Era 
on this subject: 


“Bor our own good and the welfare of our 
country in all things pertaining to her material 
and moral well-being, we seek a better and 
broader opportunity to gain knowledge in the 
fields of agricultural, mechanical, commercial, 
artistic, and professional jabor, and this kuowl- 
edge we would energise, direct, and make more 
largely effective through the enlightening and 
sanctifying influence of education. Our mottoes 
are liberty and labor, enfranchisement and edo- 
cation! The spelling-book ond the hoe, the 
hammer and the vote, the opportunity to work 
and to rise, a place on which to stand, and te 
be and to do, we ask for ourselves and children 
as the means in the use of which, under God, 
we are to compass these achievements which 
furnish the measure, the test, and justification 
of our claim to impartial treatment and fair 
dealing. 

‘That this end may be reached, we ask, first 
of all, that trades be opened to our children, 
and that they be given the benefit of a just and 
equitable system of apprenticeship; in the sec- 
ond place, that for every day’s labor given we 
be paid full and fair remuneration, and that no 
avenue of honest industry be closed against us ; 
and thirdly, since we believe that the intelli- 

ence, the elevation, and happiness of all people 

epends in no small degree upon the diversity 
of their iudusdrial pursuits, we ask that we 
may work in the printing office, whether private 
or governmental, in the factory, the foundry, the 
| workshop, upon the railroad, the canal, the 
river, the steamboat, in the warehouse, the store, 
wherever labor is to be done and an able and 
faithful workman is wanted we conceive that 
we may claim a place without distinction as to 
our color or former condition, since ail that can 
be demanded by the empiqger is ability, faith- 
ful periormances of the eoutract made, and the 
employee reasonable treatment and the compen- 
sation promised. Hence, while we condemn that 
spirit which in its proscriptive reguiations denies 
us industrial opportunity and the fruits of honest 
wil, we rejoice in all those evidences of proa- 
pective good which we and other laboring classes 
see in the erection of factories and foundries in 
Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, and Alabama, promising that 
our strong and labor-hardened hands, our intel- 
lectual powers, quickened by the intluences of 
education, and our purposes made doubly earnest 
by considerate treatment and the p of 
just compensation, shall all be given to the de- 
velopment of the industrial resources of oar 
several States in the interest of our employers.’* 

The New Era will be made a desirable visitor 
for the family and the fireside, and we earnestly 
appeal to our friends everywhere te aid us by 
their subscriptions and their influeuce. 

The subscription price of the New Esra will be 
$2.50 a year for single subscriptions, or 6 
copies for $10, in advance. 
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THE SPLIT NAVVY. | 
dana aig Matias,” ge. 
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John Junkit was the son of honest country 
folk; who had a large family to bring up, and 
but scant means wherewith to do it. 

John spent bis earliest days in weeding, and | 
crow-scaring, and sach occupations, according 
to the season of the year; but as he grew up, 
and family circumstances grew tighter and 
tighter, he thought he might do better for him- 
self and his family by seeking his fortune away 
from home. 

Of learning, poor John had little or none; 
buthe had good health, and a pear of stout 
arms, with legs to match. He was sound in 
wind and limb; and he thought the world 
might find room for him, as well as other | 
folk. r 

We have been particular in stating that John 
Junkit was sound in wind and limb; for to be 
so was all important inthe navvy profession, 
into which he proposed entering. Moreover, if | 
any one had examined John horse-fashion, by | 
his teeth, they would have devlared that he | 
must have a fine constitution; for there was | 
not aspeck on one of them, top row or bottom; 
and to seeall this ivory, when John uncovered 





| you’re paid all your debts ; 


| saved, and had a tidy sum when the year's end 








old folks, and the young ones, too ; ‘twill fresb- | 
eeBat T have nothing to take them,"’ said the | 


; DaVVY. 


“ "Tis only April now,’ said the missionary : | 


' “you come with me to-morrow, which will be, 
| pey-day. and begin to put by inthe Post-office | 


avings Bank. You can draw out your money | 
wherever you are, and you will have enough to | 
take something good to the old folk, and have 
plenty for ourself besides.’’ | 
“I wish I could split myself up into four | 
quarters,” said the navvy; ‘‘and wouldn’t | 
i make every quarter of myself work hard | 
to make up for the time and money which; 
are lost !"’ : | 
“You'll do better as you are,’ said the mis- 
sionary. “There's a good bit of you left. You | 
do what I say, and I'll tell you howto split | 
yourself in New Year's week.” 
Mach did John Junkit wonder how he was to | 
be split; but, in full faith that that operation | 
would be done successfully, he worked and 


} 
j 


; 
' 


{ 
came, ! 


Arrayed in a good pea-jacket anda clean 
shirt, and decent from head to foot, the navvy 
was drinking tea with the missionary on the | 
eve of his start. 

‘*Now, John, I’m going to tell you how to 
split yourself into four. You lay out that hall 
of your savings on your family; take father a) 
pair of boots, and mother a shawl; and when | 





and go andsee the | The Loss of the Oneida; Or, Yoko- | 
hama’s Bay. 





Above the wind and waves 
Of Ocean's distant caves, 
A spirit seems to say: 
‘‘ Here sleep’s the Oneida’s dead. 
Within their watery bed 
Of Yokohama’s Bay ; 


‘* And ever o’er thtir graves 
Shall moan and dashing waves, 
That, ceaseless. will not stay 
To heed th’ imploring hands 
('plifted from the sands 
Of Yokohama’s Bay.”’ 


All hearts and hopes beat high, 
No bosom heaved a sigh, 
As on that fatal day 
Th’ Oneida homeward steered, 
And from the land she veered 
Of Yokohama’s Bay. 


Sweet thoughts of native land, 

When they should press the hand 
Of kindred far away, 

Were joys their bosoms bore, 

As they parted from the shore 
Of Yokohama’s Bay. 


Alas! the future hides, 
In her mysterious tides, 

The fate of men alway : 
Here many sailed the deep, 
Unconscious of death’s sleep 


THE NEW ERA. 








| cognize in the philosephy of Albertus Magnus, 


_. | though nearly one thousand two hundred years 
| after the death of Christ, in the aspirations of 
| Kepler, and in the researches of the greatest 
bilosophers of our own age, the sound of that 
ey-note of thought which had been struck for | 
| the first time by the Apostle of the Gentiles : 
|“ For the invisible things of Him from the crea- 
| tion of the world are clearly seen, being under- | 
| steod by the things that are made, even His | 
| eternal power and Godhead.”"—Max Mur. | 


SABBATH READING. 








ee. ETS 
| Comfort in the Night. 
| She thought by heaven’s high wall that she did 
| stray, q 
| ‘Till she beheld the everlasting gate; 
| And she climbed up to it to long and wait; 
| Feel with her hands (for it was night,) and lay 
| Her lips to it with kisses ; thus to pray 
| That it might open to her, desolate ; 
And lo! it trembled; lo! her passionate 
| Crying prevailed. A little, little way 
It opened ; there fell out a thread of light, 








Foretvinc Gop.—‘‘ So you have not, forgiven 
And she saw winged wonders move within; | God yet, I see,’’ one friend said once to another | 
| Also she heard sweet talking as they meant | when he went to see her some weeks after a | 
'To comfort her. They said. “Who comes to-| sowing csorrow, and found her sitting in a | 
night mute despair; ‘“‘you have not forgiven God 
Shall one day certainly an entrance win.” | yet.”’ He touched the very nerve of the trouble. 
| Then the gate closed and she awoke content. _| If that woman said in her prayers, “ Thy will | 
-Jean Ingeloi, in ** Good Words.” | he done,’’ it meant, “ because I cannot have | 
| mine; not with a sweet confidence that the | 
a = | Divine Will was one with the Divine Goodness. | 
| The ‘Courier des Etats Unis,” of a late date, | Jt jg g very common prayer, indeed, and a great | 
says: Chance has put into our hands the most geal worse than none at all. It means, “Thy 
| imposing and interesting judicial document to | wil] be done because Thou art Master ; but if I | 
all Christians that has ever been recorded in| gonld have my will, this thing should not be so 
i human annals; that is the identical death war-| at all. I would have it as I wantit.” But: 
rant of our Lord Jesus Christ. We trans- | that was a very sweet and noble thing a poor | 


cribe the document from a copy of transla- | Irish woinan said to me once, when, after she | 
tion: 


Death Warrant of Christ. 


areth shall suffer death on the Cross. , 1° Yes, 
In the year 17 of the empire of Tiberius 


{ 


sometimes; and then I think again that it can | they consider themselves torches. 


Oe ; 
“Tautns AND J, Rif LES. | 


~~ - . 


A sorrow shared lessens, as aiso the pleasure 


, which is not. 


| 
The moralist draws from his own when he 
paints the mind of others. 


A French bishop, in a sermon, recently min- | - 


istered a philippic to criroline wearers. ‘* Let. 
women beware,’’ said he, ‘* while putting on | 


their profuse and expansive attire, how narrow | — 


are the gates of Paradise.” 
We may be certain that those who assure Us | 
that tney are of no party, are never of our own. | 


Genius, like a torch. shines less in the broad 
daylight of the present than in the night of the | 
past. i 

A livery stable keeper named Spurr wanld | 
never let a horse go out without requesting the | 
lessee not to drive fast. One day a young man | 
called to get a turnout to attend a funeral. 

Certainly,” said Spurr; ‘‘ but,” he added, | 
forgetting the solemn purpose for which the | 
young man wanted the horse, “don’t drive | 
fast.” | 

‘* Why, just look here, old {-llow,” said the 


kills the horse.”’ 











THE FARM AND THE HOUSEHOLD. © 








Tatnxinc Ovt Grapes.—Is the importance 
of thinning out the fruit of the vine duly con- 
sidered by the majority of cultivators ? I think 
not. From close observation, and even sad ex- 
perience, the subject, in my opinion, calls for 
much more attention than is usually given. In 
young vines this is particularly the case. Such 
vigorous and hardy constituted varieties as the 
Concord may stand it, but even they will even- 
tually suffer. This fault is not only to be 
found in the vineyards of the novice, but can 
be seen almost everywhere, in chagge of those 
who know better. This, then, being admitted, 
the next question is, How shall it be remedied? 
Shall we prune it so much shorter, so as not to 
leave more wood than the vine can carry safely 
through, or leave more wood, and then thin out 


fe or _ | bad told me of the death of four, I think, out | Se gota et man, “ T want you tO / in, bunches? The latter, in my opinion, will 
| “Sentence rendered by Pontius Pilate acting | of her six children, and of her widowhood and | erstand eep up to the procession if it 


| Governor of Lower Galilee, that Jesus of Naz-| poy. rty, and I said, “ That is an awful loss.’ , 
yes,” she answered, ‘and so I think | 


be the best; for, by the first plan, we get our 


| fruit too much crowded and throw too much 


Many of the proud only like shade because | force into the young canes for the following 


| year’s bearing. 


My impression is that when a 


you get to the village go to the butcher's and in Yokohama’s Bay. | Casar, and the 4th of March the city of the | be no joss to me if it is a gain to God.”"—Rev. | vine is pruned to what would seem about right, 


bbe hs dete 


{ 








it for the purpose of a broad grin, was nota 
thing to be forgotten, as WU it could be seen 
every day. 

Not but that John had trouble with 
those teeth ; only it was of a private character ; 
and therefore need only be hintd at as we pass 
on. It wasa matter of frequent trial to the 
owner of these teeth that they were not always 
in full work ; they were ready to undertake 
much more than fell in their way; and partly 
to forward their interests in life, and partly 
his family’s, forth went Joho Junkit into the 
world. 

Hands, or rather arms, like John’s, were 
much wanted at that particular time on a rail- 
way, of which he heard; so he tound no diffi- 
eulty in getting employment. The pay was 
good, though the work was hard, so our friend 
put histwo rows of ivory’on full time; and, 
with plenty of health and moncy, thought him 
self as happy as a king. 

And, iu truth, John Junkit might with these 
two blessings have been happierthan many a 
king, had not something come in the way, asis 
always sure to be the case 

For a while Juhn did very well; he kept so- 
ber and steady ; he remembered that he had 
started from home not to break the hearts of 
the old folk there but to rejoice them as soon 
as he had the opportunity. But companions, 
however, ere long got hold of John, and of 
John's, too; forsuch seldom content them- 
selves with a man himself; they must have 
what he has got also. Accordingly, the little 
saving Which the poor lad had made was soon 
squandered. If it had heen put into the “sav- 
ings’’ bank it might have been safe, but now it 
went to the “losings’’ bank—one of which is to 
be tound apparentiy doing a thriving business 
at the corner of almost every street. 

There is a peculiarity ?n the ‘‘losings’’ banks 
which give them a great advantage over the 
“savings” ones; it is this—that whereas .you 
must go to the “‘savings’’ bank, the “‘losings”’ 
bauk will come to you, as John found from the 
potman’s frequent Visit; that individual never 
came with his shining cans, without taking 
away something shining out of poor John’s 
pocket. 

From bad to worse went poor John Junkit, 
and, under the influence of beer and bad com- 
panions, home and father aud mother became 
almost forgotten. Meanwhile the navvy was 
growing, and had by the time of which we now 
write become a stalwart man—one whose beard 
it was no joke to shave on a Saturday night, 
when such a luxury was indulged in from time 
to time. 

Not a real friend bad the navvy met from the 
day be left his home, until at last the city mis- 
sionary found him out. 

It was coming on dinner-time the first day 
of John Junkit’s employment on some new 
works, when, hearing av unwonted noise amongst 
his mates, and seeing them stop work for a mo- 
ment, the navvy looked around bim to see what 
it was all about. Presently he saw a man with 
a billycock hat and a brown paper parcel, ap- 
parently containing newspapers, making his 
way to them through the slush and stones, as 
best he could. It was the missionary, and un- 
der his arm was a parcel of ‘‘ The British 
Workman.” Some of the men looked at him 
with suspicion; some cried out, “ You'll not 
come here many times, governor; we be too 
rough for you;’’ but others, who had worked 
on the other line, said, ‘‘O! here is our old 
mate come to see us. He knows too much 
about us to be driven away. You are here as 
soon as we have pitchea our fents. You are a 
stunner to look after us chaps!’’ One of them 
cried out, “I have got ‘ The British Workman’ 
you gave me when I was here before; my old 
gal pins it to the wall of the room wherever 
we go.” 

As soon as the missionary was fairly within 
reach, there was tremendous sbakings of hands, 
in which, to keep as close to the real state of 
the case as possible, not only was the good 
man shaken as regards his bands, but his whole 
body from head to foot. 

Presently the ganger shouted, “ Yoho!” 
Every tool was in a moment thrown down, 
handkerchiefs full of ‘‘tommy” appeared; and 
some “old gals’’ put in an appearancealso with 
a bit of hot dinner for one bere and there. 
Then the city missicnary set to work, and, 
mounted on a wheelbarrow, read out to an 
attentive group, amongst whom was our friend 
John. 

And that reading did John Junkit good, and 
before it was over his eyes were filled with 
tears, which, quick as thought, he wiped away 
with his sleeves of his shirt ; but notso quickly 
as to prevent their being seen by the mission- 
ary. For wasn’t that man looking out for tears 
always? Why, a tear, especially in a man’s 
eye, was a pearl of great price, and now he 
didn’t intend to let the navvy’s tear dry up 
without his knowing more about it if he 
could. 

So the man with the billycock hat, when he 
had done reading, and had said just about six 
sentences of a prayer, (but a great deal he got 
into that little spuce,) slipped round by John 
as he went away, and said he suspected he was 
new in those quarters, but that he would stand 
his friend. 

And so the missionary did; 


some 


he talked so 


‘homelike to John, and looked so lovingly into 


his great bairy face, and kept holding him so 
long by the haud that the navvy thought if he 
and the missionary had been born twins they 
couldn’t like each cther more. 

For all this kindness of the man in the billy- 
cock hat drew out poor John’s very inmost 
heart, so that, as he himself said, after the first 
Visit, if the missionary had only stayed two 
minutes more he wouldn't have left him any 
inside at all. 

Day after day the friendship of the navvy 
and the missionary increased, until at last the 
fruits of it began to be very visible. John 
Junkit found his soul to be his body's best 


friend, as every man will who will only let it} 


be what God madeit. And thacit can be, no 
watter how low $t has fallen, for the word of 
Christ can renew asoul,and the Holy Spirit 
can give it new hopes and aims and thoughts, 
such as a man ought indeed to have. 

The bells of the neighboring church were 
ringing out a merry peal one day, when, hav- 
ing finished his bit of ‘“‘tommy,” the navvy 
was lying half-stretched ona dry bit of board. 
He was alone, forghe rest of the gang had shif- 
ted farther on, and he had been left to finish a 
few small things which had to be done. And 
with the tinkling uf the bells stole over him 
thoughts of home, and the village church, and 
the New Year's time; for that very peal he 
had often rang himself of New Year's morn- 
ing. Andthen he thought of father and moth- 
er and sister and brothers ; and he wondered if 
Nancy Cowslip were married, and if not, wheth- 
er she'd ever listened to something he wanted 
to Say to her if only he met her by the old mill 
once again. He wanted once to say sumething 
like it when he was a boy; but he felt suve- 
throat like, and that hot in the cheeks that be 
dido’t know but what he was going into a fever 
and ran away home as fast as he could. 

A splashing step inthe mud woke up the 
navvy from his thoughts; andthe man with the 
billycock hat stood beside him. 

“Dreaming, mate?” said the missionary. 

“Dreaming awake,’’ answered the navvy, and 
he told his fri¢nd all about his home and New 
Year thoughts,—all, except the part about the 
maid of the mill. 

‘Now, mate,”’ said the missionary, taking 
the navvy by the hand, “make up your mind 
to go home next New Year’s Eve. You've at- 
tended to what I said about other things, and 
you're now well clothed and lodged and fed ; 


| to split yourself into four.” 


| of thought crossed her min 





buy some ribs of beef, and to the baker’s and 
get a couple of quarterns of bread and some | 
flour, and to the grocer’s and buy some tea and | 
sugar and raisins and currants, and whatever 
strikes your fancy there as being likely to suit 
the old fulks’ taste—a bit of bacon, or the like ; | 
and when you knock at the door of the old 
house there will be four of you—John Junkit 
the draper, and John the butcher, and John 
the grocer, and John the baker; that’s the way 


In due time John found himself at his old 
village, and great was the surprise of the vari- 
ous tradesmen on whom hecalled. ‘They were 
not only astonished at seeing the development 
of the crow-scarer into such a forinidable-look- 
ing fellow; but was this man, with a pocket 
well filled with money, the very same who (it 
seemed almost only yesterday) used to come | 
for half-pennyworth’s of one thing and ano- 
ther ? 

John Juankit relished their astonishment un- 
commonly, and their new civilities too ; *twas 
funnier to him than anything he bad seen in 
any of the London sights, or during his travels 
ever since he left his home. 

That was a good idea, too, the offer of the 
tradesmen to send the things fur me! John 
Junkit had been used to carry his own things 
for many a day; no one had thought it worth 
his while to ask him if “he should like them 
sent.’’ But now he was ask-d this, and he 
thought he should just like it uncommonly— 
that he should. It would be something new, 
and, moreover, thought John, as he made his 
first purchases at the grocer’s, if they all send, 
sure enough it will make four of us at the door 
of the old house all together. 

Accordingly, having made his purchases, our 
friend marshalled his boys together, and proudly 
stalked along at the head of them—he as hap- 
py as even the city misssionary could wish him 
to be, and they apparently enjoying themselves 
uncommonly at the novelty of the situation, 
for they were grinning from ear to ear; and 
with such a grin did they draw up, headed by 
the navvy, at his parents’ door. 

immensely tickled was John Junkit at the 
idea that in point of fact he had been split into 
four. A man is not to bo estimated only by 
the number of inches he measures, or the num. 
ber of pounds he weighs, but by the good or 
evil he does; and thus John t-ok to measuring 
himself this New Year’s Eve. Not that he 
was proud or wanting to make himself out 
anybody—oh, dear, no! his friend in the billy- 
cock hat had taught him something better than 
that; but there was no denying that he had 
come home four times better off every way 
than he had left. 

What was that baker's boy with the flour 
and the quartern loaves? Was not he for the 
time being, so to speak, a part of Junkit him- 
self? And what was the grocer’s lad with all 
that tea and sugar, and those currants, and no- 
body knows what ; and that butcher’s boy with 
those ribs of beef? They were just John him- 
self over and over again; for what were they 
doing there but carrying his goods? They 
were just his arms and legs, until all those good 
things were deposited upon the cottage floor. 

And there stood the original: John himself, 
with no end of things on a bundle over his 
shoulder, ‘and when he knocked, and was asked, 
‘‘Who’s there?” he laughed fit to split up his 
big sides when he said, ‘There be four of us, 
sure enough?” 

And as John Junkit lay awake that night in 
his old cerner, he kept thinking what a fin 
thing it was for a man thus to multiply himself 
and become as it were four men for good 
“Av,” said he to himself, “and what an awful 
thing it is that some folks become four times 
themselves for evil?—ay, twenty times them- 
selves; fur wherever a man sets another on to 
evil by his example, there he is living and mev- 
ing himself; and thus,’’ said be, “a man may 
be split up into what will be in all four quar 
ters of the world at one time—in Europe and 
Asia and Africa, and Amerike, too.” 

And was not that, indeed, ahappy New 
Year for the Junkit family? And wasn’t John 
true to his principles of being now a split man, 
here and there and everywhere lending a hand 
to everything, and doing all the good he could? 
And didn’t the village barber spoil two razors 
on him on New Year’s morning? And wasn’t 
Jchn a fine-looking fellow in his good clothes 
at church? And didn’the meet Naucy Cow- 
slip—all by accident, of course—near the mill, 
on bis way from church, aud all by accident 
ask her if she wouldn’t come and have a cup 
of tea with the old people? And when the 
New Year's evening tea was drunk, didn’t he 
look a fine fellow, sitting before the fire, with 
oue big fist in father’s hands and one in moth- 
er's? So Nancy Cowslip thought; and she re- 
membered her mother used to say, “Nancy, a 
good son will make a good husband, too.’’ She 
wus an orphan now, and John thought she 
looked “wonderful nice pouring out the tea.’’ 
Ay, he thought no one had ever poured out 
tea so nicely, ewen though once she poured 
some of it on the table instead of into acup, 
the reason of woich John Junkit might have 
guessed, had he not been a very simple man. 

‘Twas a fine sight to see the big navvy kneel 
down that evening and offer up a prayer. 

The Junkit family had been moral, respecta- 
ble people, but they had not really thought 
much of religion, or honored God by worship- 
ing Him in the family; but now John brought 
this good matter of family worship home with 
him amongstother good things; and, going 
straight to the point at once, he asked God for 
all they needed, body and soul, and thanked 
Him for whtt they had. And that, too, made 





Nancy Cowslip think ; and she felt that there 
was some security fora happy home and a kind 

, When the even 
ing was over, thatif John ever should speak to 
her again she would not say ‘‘No.’’ 

A happy, Godly home is heaven’s image upon 
earth, and such was this one now. ‘ 

Six weeks after this Nancy Cowslip became 
Mrs, John Junkit; and though Nancy had 
him all to herself, father and mother had his! 
heart, too, for John didn’t live to himself alone. 
“I’ve lots,” he used to say, “for everybody, 
since I became a Sprit Navvy!’—British 
Workman. 


ee oe * 

Strona Cuaracters.—Strength of character 
consists of two things—power of will and power 
of self-restraint. It requires two things, there- 
fote, for its existence—strong feelings and 
strong command over them. Now it is here 
we make a great mistake ; we mistake strong 
feelings for strong character. A man who 
bears all before him, before whose frown do- 
mectics tremble, and whose bursts of fury make 
the children of the household quake—because 
he has his will obeyed, and his own way in all 
things—we call him a strong man. The truth 
is, that this is the weak man ; it is his passions 
that are strong; he, mastered by them, is weak. 
You must measure the strength of a man ‘vy the 
power of the feclings he subdues, not by the 
power of those which subdue him. And hence 
composure is very ofen the highest result of 
strength. Did we never see a man receive a 
flagrant insult, and only grow a little pale and 
then reply quietly? That is s man spiritually 
strong. Or, did we never see a man in an- 
guish stand, as if carved out of solid rock, 
mastering himself? Or one bearing @ hopeless 
daily trial remain silent, and never tell the 
world wiiat cankered bis home peace? That is 
strength. He who, with strong passion, re- 
mains chaste; he who, keenly sensitive. with 
manly powers of indignation in him, can be 
provoked and yet restrain himself, and forgive 


|grette,’’ I believe she calls it—as though she 


| The superintendent comes in once in five or 


| or chewing tobacco, or something of that sort. 


| bushes, and was sick, and—fe, fi, fo, fum !—bis 





—these are the strong men, the spiritual 
heroes, ° 


‘Twas barely dark as yet, 

lhe signal lights were set 
When sat the sunset's ray: 

Below, bright comforts glowed, 

Hilarious spirit flowed | 
In Yokohama’s Bay, 


But soon there comes a shock !— 
A trembling, fearful knock !— 
Then all within’s dismay ! 
They look: her quarter's gone ! 
A Demon Ship glides on | 
Up Yokohama’s Bay ! 


They hail her: vain they cry, 
The whistle’s note on high, | 
The signal gun's fierce ray ! 
She speeds—remorseless thing !-— 
As‘twere with hell’s dark wing, 
Up Yokohama’s Bay! 


Lightseore and sixteen men 
Are left to battle then 
With all the wild waves’ play: 
But two small boats to save 
A third from out the grave 
Of Yokohama’s Bay. 


Fivescore fifteen go down, 

And those who do not drown, 
Threescore and one are they: 

These live to tell the tale, 

Those mourns the sighing gale 
In Yokohama’s Bay. 


{n duty’s sternest hour, 
When dangers darkly lower, 
Forget the bravest may 
What still to life they owe: 
With Williams it was so 

In Yokohama’s Bay. 


And with him sank to rest— 

To whom in memory blest 
The tribute tear we pay— 

Full many a nonle soul, 

O’er whom the waters roll 
Of Yokohama’s Bay. 


Perfidious Albion, thou! 
How oft upon thy brow, 

Since Columbia's natal day, 
lhou’st worn the branded name! 
And now again the shame 

Of Yokohama’s Bay. 


Thy brutal Captain Eyre, 
Of deed so dark and dire, 
The world of him will say: 
**His curse shall ever be 
The shameless infamy 
Of Yokohama’s Bay." 


Henry H. Goopricn. 
—From the July number of Lippincott's Maga- 


zine. 
oe 


holy Jerusalem; Aneas and Caiaphas being 


| Priests, sacrificators of the peo;le of God, | 


Pontius Pilate, Governor of the pretory, eon- 


Robert Collyer. 


** Where the devil cannot come, he will send.” 


| their ideal meaning.—Chas. Auchester. 


Higher eonsiderations have tanght us the 


demned Jesus of Nazareth to die on the Cross | 4 proverb of very serious import, which excel- | God Wish is not the true God.—Carlyle. 


between two thieves—the great and notorious | lently sets out to us the penetrative character | 
| evidence of the people saying : 


1. He is a seducer. 

2. He is seditious. 

3. He is the enemy of the* flaw 

4. He calls falsely, the 
God. 

5. He calls himseif King of Israel. 

6. He entered into the temple followed hy a 
multitude, bearing palm branches in their 
hands. 

Order the Centurion, Quintus Cornelias, to 
lead him to the place of exeention. 

Forbid any person, Whomsoever, poor or rich, 
to oppose the death of Jesus. 

Ihe witnesses that signed the death warrant 


himself, 


>| of Jesus, are: 


l. Daniel Robanee, a Pharisee. 

2. Jannus Morobable. 

3. Capet, a citizen. 

Jesus shall go out oT the city by the gate 
Strenuous.”’ 


copper plate, on one side are written those 
words : 

‘A similar plate 
tribes.’ 

It was found in an antique vase of white 
marble, while excavating ia the city Aguilla, 
in the Kingdom of Naples, in the year 1822, 
and was discevered by the commissiarat of arts 
attached to the French armies at Naples. It 
was found enclosed in a box of ebony, in the 
sacrisity of Caurtem. 

The French translation was made by the 
members of the commission of arts. The chil- 
dren requested earnestly that the plate might 
not be taken from them. ‘The request was 
granted as areward to the army. Mr. Den- 
non, one of the savans, caused a plate to be 
made of the model, on which he has engraven 
the above sentences. At the sale of his col- 
lection of curiosities, it was bought by Lord 
Howard fig 58,881 franes. 


is sent to each of the 


, Solomon’s Throne. 

The fo'l8wing account of this remarkable 
piece of mechanism purports to be taken from 
the Persian manuscript, called * The History 
of Jerusalem :” 

The sides of it were of pure gold, the feet of 
emeralds and rubies, intermixed with pearls, 
each of which was as large as an ostrich’s egg. 
The throne had seven sides. On each side were 
delineated orchards full of trees, the branches 
of which were of precious stones, representing 
fruit, ripe and unripe: on the tops of the trees 
Were to be seen figures of plumage birds, par- 
ticularly the peacock, the etanh and karges. 
All these birds were hollowed within artificially, 





Us BOYS.” 


BY MAURICE MONIGHAN, 





* The black man has no rights. which the 
white man is bound to respect.’ That’s what 


some trumpery old judge that history tells | 
I guess the fel- | 


about said, sometime or other. 
low meant boys, or I guess everybody took it 
80, instead of negroes. What rights do we 
have, I'd like to know. The right to be banged 
about ; to be called ‘“‘auisances” to have every 
bit of mischief that’s ever done saddled on our 
shoulders. Of course I don’t mean tue dandy 
fellows that strut about in nice clothes. O, 
no! They're “ young gentlemen.’’ Catch the 
truant-officer dodging about alter them! They 
can go into all the nice places. We are med- 
dlesome, thievish young rascals; thev exhibit 
such a thirst for knowledge! The ns:ural-his- 
tory folks, and the big swells up in the college 
—my! how they crack ‘em up! 

There was something in the papers I sold the 
other day about that natural-history business 
that made me want to get in there and look 
around a little. And so, one Wednesday after- 
noon, wien they'd advertised ‘tadmission free,” 
and “the public cordially invited,’’ Patrick 
Flynn, and Michael ©’Connor, and Tommy 
Flaherty and I took the time to go. Just ahead 
of us, when we got at the top of the last stairs, 
was Clifford Brown carrying along—think I 
didn’t know the thing? I’ve killed hundreds 
of ’em—a great wharf-rat! He opened the 
dvor, and oh, dear! such a pleasant gentleman 
as met him! so glad he was to see such tastes 
(tastes!) develop ng in one so young! “What. 
ever aid ’’—when he got to there he spied us, 
and my! didn’t the oil get off his fongue mighty 
quick? ‘* Away with you, boys!’ The way 
he snappéd out that word * boys,"’ I tell you! 
Ff words were really the instruments of 


so as to occasionally utter melodious sounds, 
| suchas the ear of mortal never heard. On the 
| first step were delineated vine branches, having 
| bunches of grapes, composed of precious stones 
| of various cvlors, of purpic, violet, green, and 
red, so as to render the appearance of real fruit. 
Un the second step, on each side of the throne, 
were two lions of terrible aspect, large as life, 
and formed of cast gold. 

The nature of this remarkable throne was 
i such that when Solomon placed his foot on the 
| first step. the birds spread their wings and 
jmade a fluttering noise in the air. On his 
‘reaching the third step, the whole assemblage 
| of demons, and fairies, and men repeated the 
| praises of the Deity. When he arrived at the 
fourth step, voices were heard addressing him 
in the fellowing manner: ‘Son of David, be 
thanktul for the blessings which the Almighty 
has bestowed upon us.’’ The same was re- 
peated upon his reaching the fifth step. On 
his reaching the sixth, all of the children of Israel 
joined them; and on his arrival at the seventh, 
alfthe birds and animals became in motion, 
and ceased not until he had placed himself on 
the royal seat, when the birds, lions and other 
animals, by secret springs, discharged a shower 
of the most precious perfumes on Solomon, 
after which two of the kurges descended and 
placed the golden crown upon his head. 

Before the throne was a column of burnished 
gold, on the top of which was a- golden dove, 
which held in its beak a volume bound in sil- 
ver. In this book were written the Psalms of 
David, and the dove having presented the book 
to the king, he read aloud a portion of it to 
the children of Israel. It is further related 
that on the approach of evil persons to the 
throne, the lions were wont to set up a terrible 
roar, and to lash their tails with violence ; the 
birds also, and the demons and genii, to utter 





thoughts [ heard somebody call them once, it 

would have wrenched our heads off 
Talk about our growing up in ignorance; 

who's to blame? Vo we have the range,of the | 


pieture-galleries, or the reading-rooms, or the |’ 


workshops? You just make-believe you’re a 
boy yourself, and undertake to find out. They 
dv invite us into the churches ; but, then, we're 
not expected to go as boys. We're to comport 
ourselves like so many frozen fellows. They've 
xot a boy-choic over to the Episcopal. I won- 
der they can look one of us in the face when 
they’re glad to get actualboys and dress ‘em 
up to do their religion for ’em. 

The master up to the school spends some 
money, [ reckon, in reeds (not much in reads 
or brains) for us. I tell you, whea he whacks 
one of ‘em across a fellow’s hand if it don’t 
tingle! That’s his main business among us 
boys. Miss Martin, his assistant, hears our | 
iessons, sitting all the while and turning up her | 
nose. When it gets away up like a steeple she 
screws her mouth into a resigned pucker, and 
drags a little bottle out of her pocket —a ‘‘vinai 


needed extra vinegar !—which she applies ro | 
her nostrils, and so restores the equilibrium, | 


six month. Not for a visit, or to find out how 
we are getting on. Bless you, no! He comes 
to read to us a lecture about playing truant, 


I'll tell you what he says if I have time and 
my paper holds out. On the tobacco business | 
he’s got one story. He smoked once. "Twas 
when he was adittle boy, and wore pinafores. 
He stole a cigar, and hid under the currant 


| 


story always makes us all sick. I’ll bet six 
cents he smokes to-day. Everybody smokes | 
that is anybody. No, sir! he don’t choke any | 
of that nonsense down us. “It’s wicked to 
play truant.” O, cracky! to hear him talk ! 
He never did it, of course! I'd like to know 
where he was yesterday, all his office hours, 
when I went, and went, and went, after little 
Bridget’s ticket! He wasn’t “present’’ I know. 
It’s an awful thing for us boys to be late at 
school, is it? Does he ever think of getting 
his long body iuto his office less than half an. 
hour after the time he ears on the door he is | 
there? No! hedon’t. I've watched—I have! 
And he gets twenty-five hundred dollars for 
seeing after us. I never got acent for looking 
after him. I most believe I'll send in my bill. 
Mind you, it’ll get in sometime. The city’ll 
have to pay, the community’ll have to pay, for 
the manner in _ I have cared for it, and 
the manner in whieh it has cared for me. 

I'll be a man one of these days, and then, 
then, look out !—Boston Commonwealth. 


oe 


Not alone to know, but to act according to 
thy knowledge, is thy destination, proclaims 
the voice of my inmost soul. Not for indolent 
contemplation and study of thyself, nor for 
brooding over emotions of piety. No, for ac- 
tion was existence given thee; thy actions 
alone determine thy worth.—Fichte. 











horrid cries; so, for fear of them, not one dared 
be guilty of falsehood, but all confessed their 
crimes. Such was the throng of Solomon, the 
son of David. 


“Why, I'm in Your Class.” 


‘*How do you do, Miss Mary ?”’ said a child, 
running up to a lady in the street. 

‘*T am well, I thank you. How are you?’ 

“Tm well, but father is sick, and so ts little 
Jess, ard that’s why I didn’t come to Sunday 
school yesterday.” 

“Ab! I’m sorry you couldn't come. Whose 
class are you in ?” 

The child opened her eyes with surprise, and 
a disappointed lcok came upon her face. 

“Why, I’m in your class,” she said, and it 
was all she could do to keep from crying. Her 
teacher had never missed her, did not even 
know her, fer she had not called her by name. 


Miss Mary saw her mistake in a moment, and | 


wanted to make it up. So she said : 
“Excuse me, my dear, 1 see who you are 
now, but you have not been long in my class, 
you know, and I have so many. You are 
“ Florence MeVay,” said the little girl. 


“Pll come to your house and see you and | 


Jessie this week,” said Miss Mary. 

She went, and carried custards and jellies to 
Jessie, and a nice book for Florence, but it 
was some iime before she felt quite sure that 
the sensitive child had forgiven the knowledge 
that her own teacher did not recognize her on 
the street. 

“Why, I’m in your class!” echoed reproach- 
fully in her ears for many a day.—Sunday 
School Times. < 


j “¢ Humanity ” is a word which you look for 
in vain in Plato or Aristotle ; the idea of man- 
kind as one family, as the children of one God, 
is an idea of Christian growth ; and the science 
of mankind, and of the languages of mankind, 
is @ science which, without Christianity, would 
never have sprung into life. When people had 
been taught to look upon all men as brethren, 
then, and then only, did the variety of human 
speech present itself, as a problem that called 
for a solution in the eyes of thoughtful ob- 
servers ; and I, therefore, date the real begin- 
ning of the science of Janguage from the first 
day of Pentecost. After that day of cloven 
tongues a new light is spreading over the world, 
and objects rise into view which had been hid- 
den from the eyes of the nations of antiquity. 
Old words assume a new meaning, old problems 
& new interest, old sciences a new purpose. The 
common origin of mankind, the differences of 
race and language, the susceptibility of all na- 
tions of the highest mental culture, these be- 
come, in the new world in which we live, prob- 
lems of scientific, because of more than scien- 
tific interest. It is no valid objection that so 
many centuries should have elapsed before the 
Spirit which Christianity infused into every 
branch of scientific inquiry produced visible 
results. We see in the oaken fleet which rides 
the ecean the small acorn which was buried in 
the ground hundreds of years ago, and we re- 


s00 of | 


The above sentences are engraved upon a! 


| of temptations, and the certainty that they will 
follow and find men out in their strictest re- 
treats. It rebukes the absurdity of supposing 
by any outward arrangements, cloistered re- 
tirements, flights into the wilderness, sin can 
be kept at a distance. So far from this, temp- 
| tation will inevitably overleap all these outward 
/and merely artificial barriers which may be 
| raised up against them ; for our great enemy is 
as formidable from a seeming distance as in 
‘close comhat: ‘*Where he cannot come he 
| will send.” — Trench. 





How to pe Beavtirun.—The Hartford Cou- 
rant, speaking of beauty, says: 

‘The Sermon on the Mount is the best recipe 
for personal beauty, and the woman who prac- 
tices the golden rule for forty years is certain 
to look handsomer than she who practices at 
the mirror for the same period. But it does 
take time. A good resolution wiil make no- 
body handsome.”” 


| 


Good old Bishop Griswold, of Massachusetts, 
—it was in the days when Episcopal churches 
were no ‘‘higher” than others—once said to 
a clergyman, who asked him why he was so 
often silent when he had so much to say that 
was worth saying, replied: * [ talked as much 
as anybody when I was young, and I said a 
great many foolish things that I have been sorry 
tor; I have never been sorry for anything that 
I never said.’’—Congregatronalrst. 





. Truth is clear and sitgle, but the lights are 
parti colored, and refracted in the prism of hy- 
pocrisy.—Motley. 

Some Christians attend church like parade 
duty, tor which they expect pay with arrears 
in the other world.— Carlyle. 

Attempt not to attain true wisdom by any 
other way than that which God has enjoined, 
which, in the first, second, and third place, is 
Humility.—St. Augustzne. 

It were as wise to cast a violet into a cruci- 
ble, tnat you might discover the formal princi- 
| ple of its color and odor, as to seek to transfer 
| from one language into another the creations 
of a poet.—Shelly. 

The English Parnassus has twin peaks, that 





' study—Shakespeare for the breadth and subtlety 
of his thinking; Milton for his loftiness and 
grandear.— Coleridge. 


"Language of Beasts and Birds. — 





It isa common saying that man is distin- 
guished from brutes by the noble gift of speech, 
but in this we are assuming altogether too 
much. We call all animals dumb, and imply 
a certain pity in the word; but in some native 
language of their own they may be calling us 
tikewise poor dumb creatures, and commisera- 
ting our inability to frame tneir speech. The 
sounds they utter, which are unintelligible to 
us, and which we are content to describe as 
crowing, cacaling, neighing, mewing, chirping, 
barking, may each be the articulated words of 
unwritten dialects, in which every species finds 
expression for its thoughts and desires. Who 
ever heard a flock of ducks quacking togetlfer 
as they waddled along in single file toward a 
pond, and was not convinced that they were 
holding sweet and earnest converse by the way ? 
Who can listen to a quarrel between martins 
and swallows in early spring, before some be- 
sieged and airy domicile, and believe that all 
their vociferous chatter is meaningless to them ? 
It is plainly evident that they are calling each 
other feathered rascals and villains, and deal- 
ing out threats and objurations in epithets that 
no hearer can mistake. The deep-voiced frogs, 
that croak through all the country side under 
the starlight and dews, may be gurgling tender 
serenades in the waves, although Aristophanes 
failed to translate them into bis rough Greek. 
When we come upon a solemn compafty of 
crows that have settled on the tall tree of a 
lonely wood, we stop to listen to their hoarse 
notes, in full faith that they carry much mean- 
ing in such sepulchral tones, and that they have 
halted there to discuss their prospects and de- 
termine upon some plan for the next campaign. 
For aught we know they may be repeating the 
substance of that fine old English ballad, which 
tells how three of their race sat upon & tree 
debating where they should dine, and that one 
described how, in a lonesome glen, a noble 
knight lay fresbly slain, and then summoned 
them to a banquet on his bonny blue een, and 
his white breast-bone, adding that the golden 
down on his young chin would do to wrap their 
' young ones in. At any rate, they have, doubr- 
| less, their orators and demagogues, who are 
versed in all tricks of stump-speaking, and who 
sway at will the less gifted of their kind. But 
until they shall invent writing for themselves, 
'and an alphabet, and furnish us with a skilled 
| interpreter, we shall have to call their eloquence 
and their small talk the veriest jargon, and find 
pleasure only in the sweet warbling of merrier 
birds, since music and laughter, in which these 
joyous little souls delight, are the only utter- 
ances that possess a universal and unvarying 
speech.— Boston Journal. 

RE LS 
Josh Billing’s Advice to his Friend Joe. 











By awl means, Joe, git married, if yu hav 
got a fair show. Don’t stand shivvering on the 
bank ; but pitch in and stick yure head under, 
and the shiver iz awl over. There ain’t enny 
more trick in getting married, after yu are 
reddy, than there iz in eating peanuts. Menn 
a man haz stood shivvering on the shore till 
| the river haz awl run owt. Don’t expect to 
marry an angel, the angels hav awl been picked 
up long ago. Remember, Joe, yu ain’t a saint 
yourself. Don’t marry for buty excloosive ; 
buty iz like ice, awful slippery, and thaws 
dreadful eazy. Don’t marry for luv neither ; 
| luv iz like a cooking stove, good for nothing 
| whgn the fuel gives out. Buta mixture. Let 
the mixture be, sum buty, becomingly dressed, 
| with about $225 in her pocket, a good speller, 
handy and neat in the house, plenty of good 
sense, a tuff constitution and by-laws, small 
feet, and a light stepper ; add tew this clean 
teeth and a warm heart; the whole to be well 
shaken before taken. This mixtur will keep ir 
enpy climate. and not evaporate. If the cork 
happens tew be left out for tew or three min- 
utes, the strength ain’t awl gone. : 

Joe, for heaven's sake! don’t marry for pedi- 
gree; thar ain’t much in pedigree unless it iz 
backed bi bank stock ; a family with nothing 
but pedigree generally lacks sense ; they are 
like a kight with tew much tail; if they would 
only take oph sum ov the tail, they mite possi- 
bly git up, but they are always tew illustrious 
to tuke off apy tail, 

But mi dear fellow don’t be afrade, wedlock 
iz az natral az milk, but in course thare is sum 
difference in milk, about highstin cream, but 
there iz one thing that don’t vary, and that iz, 
awl milk tew have the cream rise good, and 
keep sweet, must be kept in a cool place, not be 
roused up tew often, : 

Don’t be an olde bachelor ; lonesum and sel- 
fish, crawling out uv yur hole, in the morning, 
like a shiny backed beetle, and then backing 
into it again, late every night, suspicious an 
suspected. 

1 would as soon be a staffed rooster, set up in 
a show window, or a tin weather cock on the 








ridge pole of a female seminary, az a lonesum 
bachelor, jeered at by the virginity ov the land. 


crown its summits, both alike deserve a life-long | 


Abraham Lincoln used to say that the best 
story he ever read of bimsclf was this: ‘T'wo 
| Quakeresses were traveling on the railroad, and 
| were heard discussing the probable termination 
of the war. ‘*1 think,’’ said the first, “ that 
J. fferson will succeed.’ ‘Why does thee think 
| so?’ asked the other. “ Because Jefferson is 
'a praying man.’ ‘And so is Abraham a pray- 
ing man,’ objected the second. “Yes; but 
the Lord wili think Abraham is joking,’’ the 
| first replied, conclusively. 
' <A clergyman remarked over the grave of a 
‘tricky politician, who was never known to co 
| anything without some sinister purpose, that 
it ‘would be a great consolation to his friends 


| 
| thus suddenly leaving them.” 

| “Tsay, pilot, ain’t you going to start soon ?”’ 
| said an impatient passenger on a steamboat 
which was lying toina fog. “As soon as the 
fog clears up,’’ replied the pilot. ‘‘Well, it is 
starlight now, overhead.’ “I know,” replied 
| the pilot, “but we're not going that way. 


They have a fellow living in Lafayette, Ind., 
| who is humility personified. The other day he 
| asked a young lady if he might “be allowed 
| the privilege of goin’ home with her,” and was 
| indignantly refused ; whereupon he inquired, 
i very humbly, if he might be “allowed to sit 
| on the fence and see her go by ?” 
| «What is the size of this place?’ gravely 
asked a New Yorker of the conductor, just after 
the brakeman had sung out O-pe-li-ka at a 
Southern station where not a house was visible 
among the pines except a rambling shed called 
an “eating saloon.” ‘It’s about as big as 
New York,’’ was the ready answer, * but it 
isn’t built up yet.” 

A YoUNG man, who carried a collection-plate 
in service, before starting took from his pocket 
| a five-cent piece, as he supposed, put it on the 
plate, and then passed it round among the con- 
gregation, which included many young girls. 
| ‘The girls, as they looked at the plate, all seem- 
ed astouished and amused, and the young man 
taking a glance at the plate, found that instead 
of a nickel five-cent piece, he had a conversa- 
tion lozenge on the plate with the words, 
“Will you marry me?” inred letters, staring 
| everybody right in the face. 





A Goop Trst.—A Lynn (Mass.) correspond- 
ent. who occassionally figures in the Drawer, 
mentions a little incident of D. F——-and Bob 
G _ The latter had applied for admission 
to an Orthodox church. His occupation was 
that of a cobbler, and an indifferent cobbler he 
was, at that. After church F beckoned 
one of the deacons across the street, and said: 
“Well, deacon, Bob G wants to jom our 
nfeeting.”’ 

“Yes; do you know anything against him ?”’ 











him, I'd just like to show you a job of cob- 
bling he did for me ; that’s all.""—Harper. 


I Love my race. I would rather help divide 
the perdition of the mass of mapkind, than to 
share the salvation of any select few. Narrow- 


pect of luxurious elbow-room in the celestial 
palaces, so few being saved that every comfort- 
able saint will have an entire suite of rooms to 
himself; but, instead of pouting, 1 shall re- 
joice with unutterable joy, to have the house 
uf many mansions so thronged with returned 
prodigals that I must choose hetween sleeping 


sions of a Democrat. 


A grandchild of Dr. Emmons, when not more 
than six years old, came to him with a trouble 
weighing on her mind. 


cheese, and I don’t believe it.”’ 

* Don’t you believe it? Why not?” 

“ T know it isn’t.” 

“ But how do you know?” 

«Is it. grandpa?” 

‘* Don’t ask me the question ; you must find 
it out yeurself.”’ 

“ htow can I find it out?” 

** You must study into it.’’ 

She knew enough to resort to the first of 
Genesis for information, and after a truly Em- 
monslike search, she ran into the stady. 

‘«T've found it out! The moon is not made 
of green cheese, for the moon was made before 
the cows were.” 

Tar art of being happy lies in the power of 
eXtracting happiness trom common things! If 
we pitch our expectations high, if we are arro- 
gant in our pretensions, if we will not be happy 
except when our self-love is gratified, our pride 
stimulated, our vanity fed, or a fierce excite- 
ment kindled, then we shall have but little sat- 
isfaction out of this life! The whole globe is 
a museum to those who have eyes to see. Rare 
plays are unfolded before every man who ean 
read the drama of life intelligently. Not goto 
the theatres? Wicked to see plays? Every 
street isa theatre. One cannot open his eyes 
without seeing unconscious players. ‘There are 
Othellos, and Hamlets, and Lears, and Fal 
staffs; Ophelias, Rosalinds and Juliets, all 
about us. Midsummer niyht dreams are per- 
forming in ourheavens. Happy? A walk up 
and down Fulton street in Brooklyn is as good 
asa play. The children, the nurses, the maid- 
ens, the mothers, the wealthy everybodies, the 
queer men, the unconscious buffoons, the drolls, 
the earnest nonsense, and the whimsical earn- 
estness of men, the shop-windows, the cars, the 
horses, the carriages—bless us—there is not 
half time enough to enjoy all that is to be seen 
in these things! Or, if the mood takes you, 
goin and talk with the people--choosing, of 
course, fitting times and seasons. 
yourself, and good-natured and respectful, and 
every man has a secret for you worth knowing. 
There is a school-master waiting for you behind 
every door. Every shopman has a look of life 
different from yours. Human nature puts on 
as many kinds of foliage as trees do, and is far 
better worth studying. Anger is not alike in 
any two men, nor pride, nor vanity, nor love. 
Every fool is a special fool, and there is no du- 
plicate. Whatare trades and all kinds of busi- 
ness, but laboratories where the ethereal 
thought is transmuted into some visible shape 
of matter? What are workmen but translators 
of mind into matter? Men are cutting, saw- 
ing, filing. fitting, joining, polishing. But 
every article is 80 much mind condensed into 
matter. Work isincarnation. Nobody knows 
a city who only drives along its streets. There 
are vaults under streets, cellars under houses, 
attics above, shops bebind. At every step men 
are found tucked away in some queer nook, 
doing unexpected things, themselves odd, and 
full of entertaining knowledge. 

It is kindly sympathy with human life that 
enables one to secure happiness. Pride is like 
an unsilvered glass, through which all sights 
ass, leaving no impression. But sympathy, 
ike a mirror, catches everything that lives. 
The whole world makes pictures for a mirror- 
heart. The best of all is, that a kind heart 
and a keen eye are never within the sheriff's 
reach. He may sequester your goods. But he 
cannot shut up the world or confiscate human 
life. As long as these are left one may defy 
poverty, neglect of friends,wnd even, to a de- 
ee, misfortune and sickness, and still find 
ours brimfall every day of innocent and nour- 





All lives have their pigs translation as well | 


it they could have ascertained his motives in| 


“Well, no; but before you take a vote on | 


church do:tors of divinity may enjoy the pros- 


forever on the floor, and making my bed in'! 
the barn of the heavenly homestead.— Confes- | 


“A. B says the moon was made of green | 


Be cheerful | 


the pinching out of every third bunch, at the first 
| operation, pinching back would be the method. 
| I would leave but two bunches on each bearing 
| shoot, and in some instances it is better to leave 
‘but one. We all know the forming of the seed 
| of any fruit is the heaviest tax on the plant. 

This being the case, do we not give considera- 

ble relief when we diminish this tax one third? 
| I think we would be safe in counting on having 

the same weight of fruit in the two bunches as 
lif three are left. Some years sz0 we grew 
| Concord bunches io this way, which the com- 
| mittee, who were to test thei, would not admit 
| to be that variety until they had tested them. 
For marketing table grapes this is particularly 
practicable. For instance, let one man take 
| Concords that will averaye three-fourths of a 
| pound to the bunch, and another have them as 
| usally grown, and my word for it, the large 
| bunches will command nearly double price, not 
only among the wealthy but the masses.— 
| Grape Culturist. 





| Way Cows Give Broopy Mik.—'l. A. Croy, 
| Ontario, Lowa, gives the following as his theory 
| of the cause of cows giving bloody milk :— 
| First, itis frequently the case that cows have 
' to'forage in the timber, aud often come in con- 
tact w.th hard substances, such as brash and 
logs, and thus injure the udder and cause 
bloody milk. Secondly, in our prairie States, 
where the country is sparsely settled, cattle 
forage at large on the prairies, and have to be 
brought a distauce of from one to three miles, 
and this duty is frequently performed by some 
of the young members of the family, who are 
fond of riding on horseback, and often the 
much cows are Drought up, on a full run fora 
mile or more, and at the same time the udder 
is filled with milk, and the legs beating against 
the udder, first on one side, then on the other. 
‘This severe running is what frequently pro- 
i duces bloody milk ; and sometimes the dog is 
set upon the cows when bringing them from 
the pasture, and sometimes when in the barn- 
yard ; this will also produce the same result, 
At intervals, cows will give clotty milk. This 
is caused from the same treatment which we 
have referred to; and when cows become over- 
heated and cool off, the milk will become coag- 
ulated in some partof the udder. I would re- 
commend all persons who wish to have good, 
healthful milk, never to suffer their cows to be 
driven faster than a walk.—A. J. Farmer's 
Club. 





Tur Horsxs or America.—Kobert McClure, 
who has publishes a book about horses, esti- 
mates the number of horses in the country at 
8,000,000, worth between $2,,000,000,000 and 
$5,000,000,000, or enough to pay the national 
debt. He divides them into five classes, from 
thorough-bred stallions to horses of slow work. 
The highest price recorded as actually paid for 
any one horse was $75,000; though it is said 
that $150,000 would not have bought Gladiator 
at his meridian. In this country, Lexington 
sold for $15,000, and one his colts has since 
brought $40,000, while $50,000 was refused for 
| another. Mr. Bonner has just paid $20,000 

for a new horse, and $50,000 have been refused 
| for Mambrino Pilot. Hambletonian, in spite 
|of his age, is valued at $100,000. Dexter 
brought $33,000. There are some 70,000 horses 
in the country worth from $3,000 to $10,000 
each. One that can beat 2:30 will readily bring 
$10,000, with an added $1,000 for every second 
less. The fourth class, comprising three-eighths 
of all, bring $300 to $5,000, and 5,000,000 
of work horses from $50 to $200. 


a 





Domestic Recipes. 

Green Pea Soup: We find this recipe in 
The Lady’s Own Paper, an English periodical, 
and as we have often prepared a soup in sum- 
mer very much like it, we oer it will be good. 
Take two quarts of green peas, a quarter of a 
| pound of butter, a quarter of a pound of ham, 
cut very fine, two small onions, and a little 
parsley, and put it intoa soup digester or kettle; 
| add just a little water, enough to allow it to 
| stew slowly, stirring it well together, and cover 
i closely. When quite tender, add two quarts of 
| veal, beef or mutton broth, a great spoonful 
of sugar, and pepper and salt to season it to 
your taste. Let it boil up once, then rub 
through a hair sieve into another kettle, and 
| pour on it one pint of boiling milk, boil five 
| minutes and serve. 





| 
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| Egg Toast: Put some milk to boil in a fa- 
| rina kettle; when it comes to a full boil take 
| from over the fire, and break in your eggs; let 
| them stand in the hot milk from eight to ten 

minutes, but not over the fire. Steam a light 
biscuit, or if you prefer some Graham bread, 
till soft, or dip it into boiling milk, and lay the 
egg on it, sprinkling-over a little salt aod pep- 
per. If desired, after the biscuit is steamed or 
moistened ‘in hot milk, you can spread a little 
butter over it before the egg is put on it. This 
is a pretty breakfast dish, and much more 
healthy than when the eggs are boiled, fried, 
or made into an omelette, as the albumen (or 
white of the egg.) being only slightly cooked, 
is much more digestible. If carefal not to 
scorch it, it is better to boil in an iron kettle 
rather than the fariaa kettle, as iron will retain 
the heat longer than tin when taken from the 
fire. Cooked in boiling water rather than 
| milk, eggs are said to be even more digestible, 

Lut they are not so palatable. 


Corn Meal Cake : 
pour over one teacu 


Sift two cups of meal, 
boiling milk, stir it up 
well, and let it stand all night if intended for 
breakfast. The next morning add one cup of 
wheat flour, one of sugar, half cap of butter, 
the well-beaten yolks of two eggs, add if needed 
more milk, so as to make it as thin as waffles. 
l'ake one seant teaspoonful of soda, the whites 
of the eggs beaten still to be added the last. 
Pour into a well-battered pan and bake about 
twenty-five minutes, in a well-heated oven, wut 
not scorching hot. If Jewell’s Prepared Flour 
is used, no soda need be added. If correct! 

| prepared, and well baked, this is excellent. ie 
| you have sweet apples, three or four chopped 
| very fine, added, and two-thirds of a cup of 
| finely chopped suet, instead of butter, is avery 
great improvement. 





To ascertain the capacity of acistern or well, 
multiply the square of the diameter in inches 
by the decimal .7354, and this prodact by the 
depth in inches; divide this produet by 231. 
and the quotient will be the contents in gallons. 
Example—What is the capacity of a cistern 
which is 12 feet deep and 6 feet in diameter? 
Solution.—The square of 72, the diameter in 
inches is 5184; 5184 multiplied by .7854 equals 
4071.51 ; 4171 multiplied by 144 equals 586297. - 
44, the number of cubic inches in the cistern. 
There are 231 cubic inches in a gallon, there- 
fore 586297.44 divided by 231 equals 2538 gal- 
longs. To reduce the number of gallons to bar- 
rels divide by 31 and one-half, 

a co 

Mean Tatnas.—To lie and wait listening to 
conversation not intended for the listener's 
ear. 

To say evil things of another in hi 
which would not be said were he oiteanal ie 

To circulate injurious reporta without con- 
elusive proof of their truth. 

_ To threaten to interfere with the honest and 
industrial — of another because of a 
difference of political opinion. 

To endeavor to obtain political ascendency 
by the slanderous abuse of an o ponent. 





ishing enjoyment.—Henry Ward Beecher. 


To sneak about the coun i 
treat at tavern bars, for political ney 
who would not be recognized at times and 
Places. 
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